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PEACE WITHOUT AMNESTIES 


BY FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


THE Pope's earnest appeal to the 
Entente belligerents to condone a 
felony for the sake of a quiet life is 
now ancient history. In the face of 
President Wilson’s polite intimation 
that it was precisely because a felony 
had been committed that America had 
joined the war, it is unlikely to be re- 
newed; for the visible Head of the 
Church upon earth cannot afford to 
insist too often or too emphatically 
that the massacre of the inferior clergy 
in Belgium by German swashbucklers 
was a trivial indiscretion which can 
easily be atoned for by a simple ex- 
pression of regret. Nor is there much 
likelihood that any of the diminishing 
group of neutral Powers will come for- 
ward with a similar suggestion; for 
Germany has been careful to give no 
neutral any motive for trying to pro- 
tect her from chastisement. The prob- 
ability is, rather, that the proposal will 
reappear as a part of that ‘peace of- 
fensive’ which the Austro-Hungarian 
Note has inaugurated — will come to 
us, in short, as a qualification of a Ger- 
man offer to surrender; and it there- 
fore behooves us to consider in time 
what our response to it shall be. 

At® 2 Present Germany speaks with 
many voices; but it should not be im- 
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possible to disentangle from the con- 
fusion of tongues the general trend of 
German opinion. A long time has 
passed since Herr Helfferich boasted 
in the Reichstag that Germany’s ene- 
mies would be her tributaries, bound 
to her for generations by a galling 


chain of debt. There was a period dur- 


ing which all talk of the kind ceased, 
followed by a period during which it 
revived; but even the Grand Admirals 
and the gasbags can hardly feel that it 
is seemly to indulge in it in the light 
of the present military situation. In- 
deed, both the Imperial Chancellor 
and the Colonial Secretary have lately 
taken to modifying their pretensions 
in public; while the general body of ° 


’ the German people would probably be 


glad to cut their losses on the lines 
indicated in the famous Reichstag reso- 
lution calling for peace without an- 
nexations or indemnities. 

What the people feel to-day the 
leaders will have to say to-morrow. 
Dr. Michaelis, indeed, said something 
of the sort some time ago, though he 
subsequently explained that he had 
not meant what he said but was adapt- 
ing his oratory to the requirements of 
his audience and the moment. In due 
course, Dr. Hertling or another will 
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not only say it, but mean it; and when 
he has said and meant it in vain, he 
will become still more accommodating. 
Eventually, in short, Dr. Hertling or 
another will hold, as it were, a Dutch 
auction of German pretensions. He 
will offer the unconditional evacuation 
of any territories still in German 
hands; he will offer to pay an indem- 
nity if it is camouflaged as a ‘recon- 
struction fund’; he will offer, succes- 
sively, to yield the less valuable parts 
of Alsace-Lorraine — the more valu- 
able parts of those provinces — the 
whole of them. Under pressure, he will 
consent to surrender a goodly portion 
of the mercantile marine in compensa- 
tion for German piracy, and cease to 
stand out for most-favored-nation 
treatment in future commerce, or for 
any agreed share of those raw mate- 
rials which the Entente Powers con- 
trol. Though he will come to those 
concessions reluctantly and slowly, he 
will come to them. But there is one 
point about which — unless a German 
revolution changes the whole face of 
things — he will haggle his hardest in 
the last ditch of all. He will insist, as 
long as he is in a position to insist upon 
anything, that the terms of peace 
shall, at least, include a full amnesty 
for all crimes and illegalities alleged to 
have been committed in the course of 
. the war. 

He can, of course, do nothing else. 
At all events the Kaiser and his Jun- 
kers, whose mouthpiece he will be, can 
do nothing else; for the threats di- 
rected at them from the camp of their 
enemies have been quite loud enough 
to reach their ears. Mr. Asquith long 
ago promised England that the per- 
sons responsible for the maltreatment 
of British prisoners should be punished, 
even if they were found to occupy the 
most exalted stations. The editor of 
one of the leading French reviews, sur- 

veying the. desolation wrought in his 
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country, has written the words: l’exé- 
cution du chef de bande s’impose; and 
he has been careful to point out that 
hanging is the most ignominious kind 
of capital punishment which the prin- 
ciples of humanity permit. M. Jean 
Massart, on behalf of Belgium, has be- 
sought his countrymen to keep a care- 
ful and exact record of all délits de 
droit commun committed by Germans 
on Belgian soil, with a view to the 
eventual punishment of their authors 
by a Belgian Court of Justice, and has 
insisted that the treaty of peace must 
provide specifically for the extradition 
of the accused. The Italians, on their 
part, have made it clear that they re- 
gard the hanging of Dr. Battista as a 
judicial murder for which capital pun- 
ishment is due; and the subsequent 
shooting of the Czecho-Slovak prison- 
ers taken from their army on the Piave 
is not likely to turn away their wrath. 

The Germans know all that; and. 
though, at one time, they noted the 
threats only to laugh at them, the 
laughter is as often hollow as defiant. 
Not long ago, an influential German. 
paper was at pains to warn its readers 
that the enemies of Germany probably. 
meant what they said: that no super- 
stitious reverence for crowned heads 
was in the least likely to deter them 
from treating the Kaiser as they con-. 
sidered that he ought to be treated, 


and that the vindictive chastisement 


of obnoxious individuals could only be 
averted by a German victory.. That 
being their view, and the obnoxious 
individuals being in control of the 
military machine, we may be quite 
sure that they will still fight, like rats 
in corners, for their amnesty, even 
after they have realized that it is hope- 
less for them to fight for anything else. 
The step, in short, from peace without 
indemnities to peace without amnes- 
ties will be taken only under the stress 
of irresistible compulsion; and it con- 
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sequently behooves us to make up our 
minds in time that, whatever tem- 
porary setbacks we suffer, the neces- 
sary compulsion shall eventually be 
applied, 

To do so is, of course, to oppose the 
policy, not only of sentimentalists like 
Mr. Massingham, who profess them- 
selves ready to fall on the neck of any 
German who holds out his hand and 
says that he is sorry, but also of cer- 
tain publicists whose patriotism is 
above suspicion, but who do not seem 
to have fully realized all the logical con- 
clusions of their own premises. The 
policy of peace without amnesties can- 
not, for instance, be made to accord 
with the Spectator’s scheme for treat- 
ing Germany on the lines of the story 
of Tarquin and the Sibylline books. 
It rests upon the assumption, over- 
looked, but hardly, one imagines, dis- 
puted, by the Spectator, that we are 
bound to regard as essential the very 
last point which the Junkers can be 
expected to consent to yield, and one 
might appeal, in passing, to the editor 
of the Spectator to consider whether 
that obligation does not put a spoke 
in the wheel of his argument. Though 
his words suggest it, one does not 
readily credit him with the doctrine 
that a crowned robber and assassin 
ought to be let off with a fine (which 
he will take very good care not to pay 
out of his own pocket) if he returns the 
stolen goods within a stipulated period. 

That, however, is a side issue. The 
policy of peace without amnesties 
must stand on its own legs, which 
seem quite strong enough to support 
it. The objection that it is impracti- 
cable certainly cannot be taken by any 
statesman who professes to be aiming 
at the destruction of Prussian militar- 
ism. When Prussian militarism has 
been destroyed, Prussian militarists 
will be in no position to bargain for 
their lives and liberties. They will 
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have to present themselves, if called 
upon, like the burghers of Calais, with - 
ropes round their necks; and it is a 
literal fact that the world will not be. 
‘safe for democracy’ until we have the: 
power to compel them to do so. A Ger- 
many left withan army, a navy, and an 
air-fleet, will, even though weakened, 
be a constant menace to the security 
of Europe, capable of treacherous sur- 
prises against which we shall have to 
be continuously on our guard. A Ger- 
many deprived of these means of ag- 
gressiveness will be unable to refuse to: 
surrender criminals to justice. 
Perhaps, in the end, the German 
people will be willing, and even anx- 
ious, to surrender them. Perhaps a 
broken and humbled Germany will 
presently come to us, saying ‘Here are 
the guilty. Take them and hang them 
by the neck. We, the German people, 
have been led astray, but we repent 
and desire to atone. Count up the 
damage that we have done, and we 
will work our fingers to the bone until 
we have paid for it.’ It is possible that 
these things will happen, and it is also 
possible that they will not. Nor does 
it greatly matter. What matters is not 
that Germany should be penitent, but 
that she should be weak. Until she has 
been weakened to the point of help- 
lessness, the rest of us cannot sleep 
safely in our beds; so that the question 
at issue really narrows itself.down to 
this: When we have struck the sword 
from the hands of the Prussian Jun- 
kers, as we are bound to do in self- 
defense, shall we parley with them as 
defeated equals, or proceed to punish 
them as offenders against the laws of 
God and man? 
The policy of punishment in such a 
case would certainly commend itself 
to the Germans if they were victorious. 
Even as things are, they have, in their 
hour of arrogance, put a price on the 
head of Mr. Raemaekers, and threat- 
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ened Sir Owen Seaman and Mr. Hora- 
tio Bottomley with the penalties 
attaching to Majestdtsbeleidigung; and 
they refused, in 1871, as may be read 
in the Memoirs of M. de Gontaut- 
Biron, to release the francstireurs to- 
gether with the other prisoners of war, 
but kept them for a long time in their 
prisons. Moreover, Bismarck, who in- 
sisted on treating these irregulars as 
criminals, even after the conclusion of 
peace, toyed with the idea of more 
elaborate post-bellum processes. This 


is his Table Talk on the subject, as re- 
ported by his literary lackey Busch: 


‘I have a lovely idea in connection with 
the conclusion of peace. It is to appoint 
an international Court for the trial of all 
those who have instigated the war, news- 
paper writers, deputies, senators,, and 
ministers.’ 

‘Thiers?’ 

‘The Emperor also. He is not quite so 
innocent as he wants to make out. My 
idea was that each of the Great Powers 
should appoint an equal number of judges, 
America, England, Russia, and so forth. 
But the English and the Russians would, 
of course, not agree to it, so that the Court 
might, after all, be composed of the two 
nations who have suffered most from the 
war.’ 


Presumably Bismarck was jesting; 
for he must have known that such a 
Tribunal, if truly impartial and fully 
informed, would not have failed to 
sentence him to penal servitude for 
falsifying the Ems dispatch, and to 
send most of the officers of the Ger- 
man army — including, by the way, 
the notorious Von Bissing — to prison 
for stealing clocks and other valuables 
in France. Still, there the programme 
is—a German programme, and a 
good one, excluding respect of persons, 
and contemplating the arraignment of 
an Emperor and his advisers; and the 
case for adopting it is infinitely 
‘stronger now than it was at the time 
when it was sketched.. There is no 
reason, indeed, why the constitution 
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of the proposed Court should be ‘inter-: 
national.’ The few remaining neutrals 
have no locus standi, and their fear of 
the future enmity of a neighbor might 

obscure the independence of their judg-_ 
ment. It seems much more to the pur- 

pose that each of the outraged coun- 

tries should provide its own judges, 

and its own ropes, penal settlements, 

and jails. But we do, in any case, 

emphatically and for many reasons, 

need a Court, or Courts, to determine 

the individual responsibilities, not only 

for the outbreak of the war, but also 
for the crimes committed in the course 
of it, in defiance of humanity and the 

Hague Convention. And, in order that 
we may be able to set up such a Court 

or Courts, we need to insist upon 

peace without amnesties. 

Perhaps the Germans, or some of 
them, have something to say for them- 
selves. If so, the Court will, of course, 
give them every opportunity of saying 
it. But the prima facie case against 
them — the case for requiring them to 
say whatever they have to say from 
the dock — is overwhelming; and the 
charges which they have to answer are 
so gross that civilization simply can- 
not afford to leave them unpunished. 
Crimes left unpunished, when the 
power to punish them exists, cease to 
be regarded as crimes, and become 
admitted precedents. Nominally our 
choice lies between admitting~ the 
precedents and making an example 
of those who tried to establish them. 
Actually, the precedents are so awful 
that we have no choice in the matter 
at all. 

This is not one of the ordinary wars 
which begin with a. misunderstanding 
or a dispute on a point of honor and 
end with a reconciliation and an agree- 
ment to condone the excesses com- 
mitted on both sides in the heat of com- 


‘bat. Instances of such excesses may 


have occurred in all the armies in the 
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field; but even if these could cancel 
each other — and the Germans have 
been guilty of far too many for that 
to be possible —there would still 
remain abundant material for an in- 
dictment at a Bloody Assize. Let 
us sketch the outline of such an 
indictment. 

The Germans stand accused, not of 
having got into a quarrel and fought, 
but of having treacherously plotted 
and executed a murderous assault 
upon their neighbors, for the purpose 
of subjugating them and stealing their 
property; of having brought false 
charges in order to give their assault a 
color of justification; of having at- 
tacked, massacred, and enslaved a 
people whom they were under a Treaty 
obligation — proposed by themselves 
—not merely to leave unmolested, 
but to protect; of having systemati- 
cally dishonored their signature to 
several clauses of the Hague Conven- 
tion; of having procured and subsi- 
dized criminal outrages in neutral ter- 
ritory; of having murdered neutral as 
well as enemy subjects on the high 
seas; of having ordered, in cold blood, 
for the purpose of terrorizing their 
enemies, those acts of ferocity and lust 
which, in normal wars, are the work 
only of the worst men when drunk; of 
having tortured prisoners and carried 
the populations of large districts into 
slavery; of having poisoned wells, and 
waged war after the fiendish manner 
of savages of the lowest type. It is, of 
course, and will be open to them to dis- 
prove these charges if they can: but it 
is preposterous that they should ‘be 
permitted to evade inquiry, or to es- 
cape punishment if the inquiry estab- 
lishes their guilt. - 

The instruction, so to say, has al- 
ready been more or less formally 
opened, its most picturesque incident 
being the prosecution of Prince Eitel 
Friedrich before a French Court for 
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theft. It seems that this chivalrous 
warrior, having quartered himself in a 
country house, ordered the entire 
wardrobe of his hostess, including her 
underclothing, to be packed up before 
her eyes, and dispatched to Germany; 
and we may take it that the purpose 
of the proceedings was to require him, 
in due course, to pick oakum on a diet 
of skilly. Far blacker charges have 
been investigated by French, Russian, 
Belgian, and British Commissions; 
and these have reported that most of 
the charges are true. In most, if not 
all, of the Allied countries, a special 
Department has kept a scrupulously 
accurate record of all the demonstrated 
atrocities; and every possible clue to 
the identification of the offenders has 
been carefully pigeon-holed. In a vast 
number of cases, those offenders will, 
no doubt, by the end of the war; be 
dead or undiscoverable; and in those 
cases justice will have to be left to a 
Higher Tribunal. But there will be 
others — many others, and the most 
highly placed offenders are precisely 
those who are most likely to survive, 
and will find it most difficult to dis- 
appear. Nor is there the least danger 
of their escaping the net by taking 
refuge in neutral countries. Few neu- 
tral countries, one imagines, would be 
willing to receive them; and any that 
were willing could easily be persuaded 
to evict them by a pacific blockade 
and a commercial boycott. 

Moreover, it is precisely these con- 
spicuous and highly placed offenders 
who must be brought to the bar and 
dealt with, if there is to be any chance 
of the breach between the peoples be- 
ing healed within a measurable time. 
Of the common men who have com- 
mitted acts of brutality, it will some 
day seem reasonable to say ‘Ah, well! 
Though we do not know what has be- 
come of them, it is probable that they 
are dead or crippled, and it is prac- 
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tically certain that they have suffered.’ 
But it will never seem reasonable to 
say that of the Kaiser, the Princes, the 
Generals, the Admirals, the military 
governors, and the statesmen. People 
on the contrary, will put it to them- 
selves in this way: 

‘The Kaiser ordered the devastation of 
my country, and he still is on his throne.’ 
‘Prince Eitel Friedrich plundered my 
house, and he still receives the homage paid 
to princes.’ ‘My wife was drowned at sea 
by order of Admiral von Capelle, and Ad- 
miral von Capelle still swaggers in his uni- 
form.’ ‘Field-Marshal von Hindenburg 
,carried my family into slavery, and Field- 
Marshal von Hindenburg is a Field-Mar- 
shal still.’ ‘My brother was one of the 
wounded whom General Stenger ordered 
to be bayoneted, and no harm has come to 
General Stenger.’ ‘My sister was one of 
the girls whom General von Graevenitz 
assigned as ‘‘orderlies’’ to his officers, and 
General von Graevenitz is still at large.’ 


That is how they will talk; and 
as long as they have the right to talk 
thus, they will be disposed to wreak 
their vengeance on any German who 
comes within their reach. In such 
an event, as a wounded French officer 
prisoner is said to have predicted when 
lying in a German hospital, ‘any Ger- 
-man who shows his face in France will 
be shot on sight, and no French jury 
will convict the murderer’; and the 
same conditions will prevail in other 
countries — even in England where 
only the seafaring classes know Ger- 
man methods of warfare from personal 
experience. On the other hand, if it is 
known that all the crowned and gold- 
laced assassins and thieves discover- 
able have been brought to trial and 
punished in accordance with their de- 
serts, the temptation to hold every 
German responsible for the misdeeds 
of all Germans will be removed, and 
the common people may, in the end, 
be reconciled. In short, the inclusion 
of amnesties in the terms of peace will 
be the one barrier to the renewal of 
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harmonious relations. A League of 
Nations to which Germans are to be 
admitted as equals is not, in any case, 
an attractive ideal. A League of Na- 
tions in which Germany will be allowed 
to be represented by highly placed Ger- 
man criminals is unthinkable. 

We could have no better reason for 
rejecting any sentimental appeal for 
amnesties, or, at all events, for refus- 
ing to grant any amnesty to important 
persons. There has been a deliberate 


‘plot in Germany to arrest the moral 


progress of the world; and a Bloody 
Assize is needed for the solemn reaffir- 
mation of the world’s moral stand- 
ards. And that reaffirmation will be 
impressive as a moral record on one 
condition only: that the chief punish- 
ment falls on the heads, not of the men 
who committed the crimes, but of the 
men who organized and ordered them 
— among whom the Kaiser himself 
must be regarded as the principal 
offender. 

The Kaiser is not numbered with 
those rulers who are able to say, with 
Charles the Second, that their ‘words 
are their own but their deeds are their 
ministers’.’ He would have resented 
such a suggestion in the hour of suc- 
cess, and he must not be allowed to 
take refuge in it in the hour of failure. 
His words have rarely been anything 
else than a glorification of his deeds; 
and he has never shirked his respon- 
sibilities except for the purpose of at- 
tributing them to the German God or 
shifting them on to the heads of those 
who have presumed to cross his path 
and deserve his vengeance. There is, 
therefore, no single crime perpetrated 
in the course of the war — from the 
Louvain massacre to the judicial mur- 
der of Captain Fryatt, and from the 
sinking of the hospital ships to the re- 
vival of the peculiar institutions of 
slavery — for which he cannot be held 
personally accountable by the un- 
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strained application of the maxim Qut 
factt per alium, facit per se. There may 
be influences in England, where we 
have suffered less than our Allies, 
which stand in the way of the formal 
acceptance of that principle; but on 
the Continent — unless it be in some 
small circles which German gold has 
corrupted — it has long found full and 
unhesitating support. There, men 
have already made up their minds who 
ought to be hanged, or sent to penal 
servitude, and why. 

Comment finiront Guillaume II et ses 
Complices? is the title.of a very con- 
venient little book on the subject, 
written by M. Tancréde Martel, and 
published by Lemerre. It begins with 
an eloquent but closely reasoned ex- 
position of the general grounds for 
selecting individual Germans for ex- 
emplary punishment; and it proceeds 
to the compilation of a list, necessarily 
incomplete, of particular Germans, 
Austrians, Bulgarians, and Turks, who 
have respectively merited death, penal 
‘servitude for life, and imprisonment 
for a term of years. Space forbids one 
to enter into the cases against any of 
Germany’s allies — though they are 
only less strong than those against the 
Germans themselves; but the number 
of Germans alone against whom M. 
Martel makes out a case for personal 
punishment is573. The offenses alleged 
range from murder to sacrilege, and 
from arson to the theft, as we have 
seen, of women’s underclothing. The 
Kaiser comes first on the list of cul- 
prits, and the Crown Prince comes 
second. Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg 
follows; and then come most of the 
generals whose crimes have recently 
made their names household words. 

The author’s argument would, per- 
haps, be stronger if he had exercised 
more self-restraint, and had eliminated 
from his indictment all deeds which an 
ingenious special pleader might try to 
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class with legitimate acts of war. It is 
easy enough, however, for the reader 
to eliminate them on his behalf. He 
has not to eliminate very much: and 
enough remains to bring many heads, 
including those of most of the com- 
manders of German armies, to the 
block. The cases against a few of these 
criminals may be set forth from 
M. Martel’s concise and _ pointed 
summaries:. 


Von Hindenburg: As commander-in- 
chief in East Prussia, ordered that bread 
which had been found soaked in paraffin 
should be given as food to the Russian 
prisoners. Being at Roisel (Somme) on the 
10th of March, 1917, gave the order that 
everything should be destroyed, burned, 
and pillaged in the regions which the bar- 
barians were about to evacuate. Was re- 
sponsible for the violation of tombs at Car- 
lepont, Candor, and Roiglise in March, 
1917. 

Von Mackensen: Responsible for thefts, 
incendiarism, and the execution of notables 
and peasants in Rumania. Ordered about 
1000 Rumanian children, from 10 to 17 
years of age, to be shot on the ground that 
they had conspired against him. Stole 
10,000,000/. in the occupied parts of 
Rumania. 

Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria: Massacred 
and hanged civilians in Russian Poland in 
1915. Is responsible for the deportations 
of Lille, Roubaix, and Tourcoing, accom- 
plished with the help of .Von Graevenitz, 
military governor of Lille. Connived at 
the theft of money from the deportees. 

Von Fleck: Stole the provisions supplied 
to the inhabitants of Ham by the Spanish- 
American Relief Committee. Stole the fur- 
niture of the house in which he had lived 
at Ham. 

Von Schubert: Shelled a number of old 
men, women, and children whom he had 
collected in the hospital at Brouage, on the 
ground that they were ‘useless mouths.’ 
Caused 31 girls to be carried off and placed 
at the disposal of his officers. 

Von Biilow: Posted the following notice 
at Andennes on the 22d of August, 1914: 
‘It is with my consent that the whole place 
has been burned and about 100 people have 
been shot.’ Posted the following notice at 
Namur on the 25th of August, 1914: ‘Ten 
hostages will be taken in each street. If 
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there is any disturbance in the street all 
the hostages will be shot.’ 

Klauss: Responsible for massacres at 
Gerbéviller and Fraimbois. At Gerbéviller 
alone 60 civilians were assassinated. One 
of them, engaged in Red Cross work, was 
soaked in petroleum and burned alive. 

Stenger: Author of the following order of 
the day: ‘All prisoners, even if taken in 
large numbers, are to be put to death. No 
living man is to be left behind us.’ 

Von Graevenitz: Military governor of 
Lille. Carried 30,000 civilians, including 
many women and children, into slavery, 
and told the Bishop, who protested, to 
hold his tongue. 

Von Dreicht: At Arlon, being drunk, 
ordered the execution of 117 hostages. 
Laughed when he was told, on recovering 
sobriety, that the order had been carried 
out. 

Blegen: Responsible for the destruction 
of Dinant, and the massacre of more than 
600 persons, including 34 old men, 71 
women, and 17 children under nine years 
of age. 

Von Manteuffel: Ordered the burning of 
Louvain and the expulsion of 10,000 civil- 
ians from the town. 

Von Rodeiski: Gave a formal order that 
all Cossacks who surrendered should be 
shot or hanged. 

Major von Biilow: Author of the destruc- 
tion of Aerschot. Ordered 150 civilians to 
be shot. Compelled the women of the town 
to stand by, with their arms in the air, for 
six hours, witnessing the conflagration. 

Eberlein: Boasted, in an article printed 
in the Mtinchner Neueste Nachrichten, that 
he had compelled civilians to march in 
front of his men as a screen against the 
enemy’s fire. 

Prince Eitel Friedrich: Stole a lady’s 
wardrobe from a chateau near Liége. Stole 
the furniture of the Chateau of Balny 
d’Avricourt. Stole more furniture at 
Noyon. Stole the La Tour pastels at St. 
Quentin. Stole several clocks in the 
same neighborhood. 

Duke of Mecklenburg: Stole the contents 
of several safes at St. Quentin. Stole fur- 
niture from the house in which he boarded 
at Noyon. ‘ 

Dr. Vulpius: Stole money from the 
wounded and from the ‘French army sur- 
geons at Raon-sur-Plaine in August, 
1914. 

Von Tirpitz: Responsible for the earlier 
submarine outrages. 

Von Capelle: Responsible for the later 
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submarine outrages. Gave stringent orders 
that hospital ships were not to be spared. 


Here we have a few extracts from a 
sort of Who’s Who of the leading per- 
sonalities in the German army and 
navy — incomplete, but sufficient to 
serve as a sample of the complete vol- 
ume which it would be easy to compile. 
Its contents do not materially differ 
from those of the Newgate Calendar. 
The men mentioned in it are not 
worthy to be thought of, or treated, as 
soldiers or sailors; they are simply as- 
sassins of the type of Nana Sahib. 
Many of their crimes have been quite 
as villainous as the Cawnpore mas- 
sacre; a few of them — the sinking of 
the Lusitania, for instance, and the 
murder of the crew of the Belgian 
Prince — have been even more mon- 
strous; and we all know what would 
have happened to the author of the 
Cawnpore massacre if he had been 
caught. Either he would have been 
hanged by the neck, with his feet at a 
suitable distance from the ground; or 
else he would have been blown from 
the mouth of a gun. The incidents of 
the Indian Mutiny, indeed, rather 
than anything that has ever happened 
in any European war, furnish the 
proper precedent for our guidance; 
and the most ingenious casuist might 
be hard put to it to find a reason why 
men who have done worse things than 
the Sepoy rebels ever did, should get 
off more lightly. They have been flag- 
rant and insolent rebels against rules 
of civilization which they had solemnly 
pledged themselves to obey; and the 
treatment of rebels must be meted out 
to them. 

But not merely to those whose 
names figure in the list given above, 
nor on the principle that those whose 
crimes do not merit the extreme 
penalty should go scot-free; for there 
is no reason whatever, either in law or 
in equity, why the man who is excused 
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capital punishment should get no 
punishment at all. The list is very far 
from exhaustive; there are many 
crimes — naval outrages, among them 
— whose authors, at present unknown 
will be discoverable when the war is 
over; and there are many crimes, and 
many groups of crimes, which will 
have to form the subject of prolonged 
and searching investigation. The re- 
sponsibility for the judicial murder of 
Edith Cavell will have to be fixed, and 
suitable action will have to be taken. 
No appeal to the technicalities of Ger- 
man military law must be allowed to 
screen Von der Lancken or Von Sau- 
berzweig. The high line must be taken 
that German military law is neither 
valid in Belgium norapplicable to Brit- 
ish subjects; and those who applied it 
to them must be executed as mur- 
derers. And the same line must be 
taken in regard to the judicial murder 
of Captain Fryatt, and the innumer- 
able other judicial murders which have 
been committed. To refrain from tak- 
ing it would be to admit a plea that 
one murder ought to be forgiven 
because many murders have been 
planned. 

Apart from these matters, there are 
several classes of outrage which ought 
to form the subject of special inquiry 
with a view to the exemplary punish- 
ment of the culprits. The men who 
have exhorted to crime and condoned 
it are only less guilty than those who 
have actually ordered or perpetrated 
it; and so are those who have furnished 
the implements which the criminals 
have used. And the recognition of 
that principle implies and entails the 
suitable punishment of: 

(1) The men who wrote, edited, 
published, inspired, and sanctioned 
the German War Book, in which it is 
deliberately laid down, as a precept 
for the guidance of German officers, 
that prisoners may properly be mur- 
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dered in cold blood, and that various 
other articles of the Hague Conven- 
tion need not be regarded when they 
stand in the way of German military 
advantage. 

(2) Pamphleteers like General Bern- 
hardi, who, before the war, openly 
urged their Government to pick quar- 
rels with unoffending neighbors, vio- 
late the treaties which it had signed, 
and disregard the rights and seize the 
property of ‘neutrals. 

(3) Publicists like Count von Re- 
ventlow, who have clamored for the 
waging of war in ways which inter- 
national law forbade, and from which 
Germany had given her solemn under- 
taking to forbear. 

(4) Ecclesiastics like the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Cologne, who have de- 
graded their spiritual offices by pal- 
liating crime, and preached sermons in 
support of submarine murder and the 
bombing of babies in open towns. 

(5) Men of science who have de- 
voted their knowledge and skill to the 
invention, fabrication, and perfection 
of instruments of warfare forbidden 
by international agreements to which 
Germany was a party. 

Representatives of each of these 
criminal categories figure in M. Mar- 
tel’s list — his Who’s Who, as it were, 
of the journalistic, theological, and 
scientific world in Germany. He is not, 
of course, a first-hand witness, and no 
equitable Court would condemn any 
man on his ipse dixit. The fact that he 
attributes the falsehoods of the Wolff 
Bureau to Herr Theodore Wolff of the 
Berliner Tageblatt would give any 
Court a sufficient reason for not doing 
so. But his notes, none the less, sug- 
gest many starting-points for the requi- 
site investigations, and give us the 
names of many preachers, from Cardi- 
nal Hartmann and Dr. Dryander 
downwards, who have borne false wit- 
ness from the pulpit, and many chem- 
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ists of world-wide reputation — Ost- 
wald, the Nobel prizeman, Adolf von 
Bayer, Karl Engler, Emil Fischer, 
Fritz Haber, Reichart Willstaetter, 
and others — believed to have been 
active in the manufacture of poisonous 
gases, liquid fire, and other abomina- 
tions which Germany has introduced 
into warfare in contravention of her 
pledged word and the common law of 
nations. All these charges will have to 
be looked into; and the men accused 
must either disprove them or go to 
prison. And then there will still re- 
main two other subjects which should 
engage the attention of several judicial 
commissions: 

(1) The treatment of prisoners of 
war in German camps. 

(2) The proceedings of German 
spies and other agents in neutral 
countries. 

The former subject has already been 
elaborately treated in the pages of this 
review;* and one could easily frame a 
fresh indictment without needing to 
repeat any of the stories of outrage 
contained in the previous article. 
There is evidence from returned and 
escaped prisoners that a few command- 
ants of prison camps have behaved 
quite decently. There is overwhelm- 
ing evidence from the same source that 
others have behaved outrageously. 
-The story of the abominations at Wit- 
tenberg, where non-commissioned offi- 
cers were encouraged to set their dogs 
at helpless prisoners, and the com- 
mandant and the doctor fled from the 
typhus epidemic, leaving the camp 
without medical help or medicines, is 
likely never to be forgotten. It is a 
hanging case, if ever there was one; 
and the list of similar cases, only a 
shade less atrocious, is a long one. 
Prisoners have been tortured in order 
that they might becompelled to engage 
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in munition work. Russian prisoners 
were punished for trivial offenses with 
flogging until the RussianGovernment 
threatened reprisals in kind; and the 
punishments imposed for insignificant 
breaches of discipline — the tying of 
men to posts with barbed wire, for in- 
stance— have always been barbarous, 
even when flogging has not been in- 
cluded among them. The savagery of 
Major Bach of Sennelager, who in- 
vited women from an adjacent town 
to enter the camp and mock at the 
agony of men whom he had strung up 
to posts, is notorious even in Germany; 
and no man who has ever known what 
it is to be helpless in the hands of a 
tyrant will feel that this war has been 
satisfactorily ended until that Major, 
and men of his stamp, have received 
the condign punishment which they 
have merited. 

The problem of the crimes com- 
mitted on neutral territory is com- 
plicated, in theory, by the fact that 
some of the neutral Powers concerned 
have since become belligerents, while 
others are likely to do so when they 
see their way more clearly. There is 
little fear, however, that this compli- 
cation, though it must increase the 
number of judges, will obstruct the 
course of justice. Even if Greece con- 
ceivably wish to stand between King 
Constantine and the wages of his sins, 
she will hardly plead for Baron 
Schenck, Herr Eisslin, and Colonel 
von Falkenhausen when they stand 
accused of organizing a treacherous 
assault on the soldiers of the Allies in 
the streets of Athens. Rumania will 
certainly not desire to shield Von 
Bussche, the German Minister at Bu- 
charest, who stored explosives and the 
germs of infectious diseases at the Le- 
gation in time of peace, with a view to 
their use in time of war. The attitude 
of Norway towards assassins whose 
conception of the art of war includes 
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the hiding of bombs in the holds of 
merchant ships sailing from Norwe- 
gian ports has been made clear; and 
the adequate punishment of Count 
Luxburg for proposing that specific 
Argentine vessels should be sunk with 
all hands will hardly be resisted by the 
Argentine Republic. The American 
jails are already fairly full of Germans 
who have attempted to blow up Ameri- 
can factories in the interest of their 
country; and the American police hold 
warrants for the arrest of a good many 
other Germans who are ‘wanted’ on 
the same charge. There only remain 
the cases of such men as Count Bern- 
storff and Captains von Papen and 
Boy-Ed — the ringleaders of the gang 
— who owe their present immunity to 
their past diplomatic status; but they 
must be sanguine if they expect that 
immunity to be accepted, now that 
they have been found out and America 
is at war with Germany, as an unalter- 
able law of nature. 

Naturally one did not expect any 
detailed scheme for dealing with indi- 
viduals to be included in any statement 
of our ‘war aims’ elicited by the recent 
pacifist resolution in the House of 
Commons; nor has any been put for- 
ward. What we have had is a stout 
affirmation that our war aims had 
never been modified since the day on 
which Mr. Asquith defined them, and 
that is sufficient. The objective was 
then summed up as the full and final 
destruction of Prussian militarism; 
and it does not need to be pressed that, 
when Prussian militarism has been 
fully and finally destroyed, there will 
be nothing to hinder the full and final 
punishment of those Prussian mili- 
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tarists who have deserved punishment. 
Moreover Mr. Asquith has explicitly 
stated that the infliction of such 
punishment is a part of the pro- 
gramme. His declaration has already 
been referred to in this article; but it 
is as well to quote it textually: 


When the time arrives (Mr. Asquith said, 
on the occasion of the murder of Captain 
Fryatt] His Majesty’s Government is de- 
termined to bring to justice the criminals, 
whoever they may be, and whatever sta- 
tion they may occupy. In such cases as 
these, the authors of the system under 
which such crimes are committed may well 
be the most guilty of all. 


That clearly means peace without 
amnesties. Above all, it means peace 
without amnesties for the Kaiser, his 
War Ministers, his Naval Ministers, 
his Army Commanders, and his Mili- 
tary Governors; a peace reached by 
the road of an armistice accorded only 
on such terms as will enable us to dic- 
tate, without further argument, the 
final conditions of peace. With that 
exposition of policy before us, it is im- 
possible to give any credence to any 
idle rumor that, if the Entente is not 
speedily victorious, Mr. Asquith will 
return to office for the purpose of con- 
cluding peace by negotiation. For him 
as for everyone except a few ‘paci- 
fists,’ peace by negotiation is as un- 
acceptable as peace without annexa- 
tions and indemnities; and the policy 
of peace without amnesties still holds 
the field. No other sort of peace will 
break the determination, still menac- 
ingly expressed by Von Freytag-Lor- 
inghoven and other Junker publicists, 
to try again. 
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BY MRS. E. ARIA 


SERVICE is a universal privilege, uni- 
versally accepted, being granted to the 
lowest by the mere impulse of senti- 
ment, and to the highest by the faith 
that is in us and the spirit which is 
about us. 

The chance of woman has widened 
beyond independent and personal pur- 
pose to the intimate inclusion of King 
and Country with the uniform bonus. 
That she has not been altogether 
blameless in the bearing of her honors 
was perhaps to be expected; but who 
shall say that her recent vagrancy into 
the striking region was not of mascu- 
line inspiration? In dread lest her 
lower wage in the future should insure 
her permanent position, the man may 
have tempted her till she did eat of 
the apple of discord. 

At least, she began well, and pro- 
ceeded earnestly with an almost Cru- 
sading fervor under the civilian ban- 
ner of St. John of Jerusalem, where, 
on the ambulance track, voluntary 
labor prevailed and spread in merciful 
multitudes and diverse directions. 

The Red Cross was practically es- 
tablished after the Boer War, and 
amalgamation with the Order of St. 
John later took place at headquarters, 
but complete alliance does not yet ex- 
tend to all the branches, although Sir 
Arthur Stanley ably represents the 
unity of command of the whole insti- 
tution, and paid and unpaid officials 
now share the glories according to 
their means and their inclinations. 

There has been considerable dis- 
cussion with printed and private cor- 
respondence on the advantages and 
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disadvantages of paid and unpaid 
workers, though the Red Cross and 
St. John’s may justly point to the 
voluntary moral with the pride of en- 
during achievement, and the Green 
Cross and Volunteer Reserve with 
others have much work well done to 
their credit, while mere expenses are 
allowed when demanded, and the will- 
ing wealthy give and drive their mo- 
tor-cars with the generosity, industry, 
and acquired skill deserving all praise. 

Yet during holiday moments differ- 
ent views will arise upon the official 
aspect of the greater latitude extended 
and seized by the unremunerated, and 
those with a fortune privileged to un- 
paid labor are not invariably polite to 
the salaried servant of the national 
need. 

‘She draws a commission on all she 
collects,’ endeavors contemptuously to 
stultify some superlatively successful 
effort in the gathering of funds. Re- 
cently after a crowded and exhaust- 
ing meeting of some recruiting aim, I 
heard a famous actress who had played 
the reciting part rebuke the chairman, 
when he offered her a run home in his 
car. ‘I must wait for the secretary, 
she is very tired.’ 

‘It is different for you,’ haughtily 
argues a controller of means with a 
wage-earning motor driver who wants 
simultaneously to be free during Sep- 
tember. But some controllers do lack 
the courteous grace, and not a few in- 
terviewers deter by brusqueness when 
they should invite by encouragement 
the inexperienced applicant for work. 

The services and the Government 
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enlist all alike on some financial basis, 
and to these an equality of treatment 
will be granted during the ‘leave’ 
seasons. 

No member of the feminine forces, 
however exalted in position, is able 
to announce her decision to go off for 
one month or two, as circumstances 
may permit her; and the ordinary 
course of arduous duties in the army, 
navy, air, transport, and munitions 
departments will not therefore be inter- 
rupted at the individual chance of lei- 
sure with the question of the efficient 
substitute perfunctorily answered. It 
has been mooted that a special exten- 
sion of the reserves may be established 
and trained with just their expenses 
paid, for use during July, August, 
September, and the Christmas and 
Easter times. This plan would give an 
opportunity to chronic slackers to re- 
trieve their idle record, and to some 
endowed voluntary workers the right 
to rest with a comfortable conscience 
that their places are adequately filled. 

And _ perchance such assurance 
would limit the holiday, on the same 
principle as the ready and capable un- 
derstudy has been known to effect a 
miraculous cure in a sick or tired lead- 
ing lady upon the stage. 

‘Are you paid to be insolent, or is 
it voluntary?’ a forceful female asked 
a blue-clad official who endeavored 
roughly to push her from an empty 
doorway to a packed corridor in the 
tube train. 

I am doubtful of the rights and 
wrongs of that offender and offended, 
but the demand had the merit of the 
unusual, and gave me amiably to 
think that the manners of woman 
while acting as a-public servant can- 
not be conscientiously admired. Her 
gruff attitude was first discovered and 
deplored in the so-called civil service 
of the post office in the days of Queen 
Victoria, when Lord Rothschild and 
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the Bank of England already owned 
a feminine staff, and long before the 
telephone bell had rung the call or the 
tap of the typist was heard over the 
entire land of commerce. 

Now when woman’s gentle influence 
dominates the ’bus and the tram she 
seems to take a certain pride in aping 
the no-manners of her masculine pred- 
ecessor. Indeed, it is to be queried 
whether she is not growing rapidly to 
‘better his instruction.’ Assuredly 
she is no cleaner. During the summer 
her dirty overall, for example, was a 
slur upon her sex, or maybe the laun- 
dry rules were State-framed; while her 
amiability grew remarkable by its ab- 
sence, and it required the excuse of 
‘characteristic peevishness from over- 
hours and strenuous monotony’ to 
condone the insolent note of her un- 
practised authority. She was justly 
described by the severe critic as 
‘soiled and sulky.’ 

‘You should be in a ’ome,’ I heard 
one stalwart girl scream out to an 
elderly woman who had boarded the 
wrong *bus and wished to stop at an 
unaccustomed corner. 

‘Lots of room on top. Supposing it 
is raining, what do you buy a mack- 
intosh for?’ jeered another at a halt- 
ing passenger who wanted room inside. 

In delightful contrast as yet must 
be gratefully acknowledged the cheery 
helpfulmess of the railway service un- 
der feminine direction. 

The tremendous impression created 
by the uniformed masses of women 
who had the opportunity to pay fealty 
to their sovereign in the Buckingham 
Palace quadrangle has led the un- 
thinking to expect that women unani- 
mously will desire to retain their pres- 
ent position as servants of the State. 
But novelty must be counted among 
the attractions, not discounted by dis- 
cipline and drill, nor forgetting the 
brass buttons and the leg-trappings 
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and the multi-colored badges with the 
supreme command in the masculine 
gender. It must be recognized with 
appreciation of the great and splendid 
work that women are doing that cere- 
mony, costume, and the love of variety 
combine with pure patriotism to con- 
tribute to the sum of all the services. 

And the poor domestic has n’t any! 
But then, she would not acknowledge 
discipline, especially should the mas- 
ter dare to enforce it, and she defi- 
nitely despises her uniform, not being 
even thankful for the last words in 
concession, the black bow on her head 
and the black silk for the making of 
her apron. Mary Jane’s dressful op- 
portunities are very limited, and half 
the fun of life with women is dressing. 
I should contend, and hold this theory 
in spite of the hisses it may provoke, 
and I could meanly point to the prints 
of the cloven hoof of femininity which 
may be traced through the artificial 
silk stocking of the khaki shade af- 
fected in evening time by some very 
busy non-commissioned Waac officers 
in my nearness. 

It must be admitted that ‘I love, I 
serve’ is illustrated better in every 
rank than in the domestic, but we may 
be certain that in every future domes- 
tic phase, however revolutionary and 
rebellious, there will be enough house- 
keepers for bachelors, and that wid- 
owers with children will have no diffi- 
culty in finding their nurses. 

There is something wrong in the 
state of domestic service where ‘I 
serve, I hate’ truly expresses the atti- 
tude of the civil minority, enjoying no 
competitive or exhibitionary oppor- 
tunity, except to kneel to clean on the 
front doorstep, or stand to attention 
in the family dining-room, or behind 
the chair of my lady’s bedroom. 

Unfortunately few can hope to be 
heroines to their maids, and upheld 
by the one incorruptible trade union, 
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Mistress is She who must be betrayed. 

But that there are stragglers from 
the old retainers’ army and some 
modern instances of fidelity engen- 
dered by the common bond of anxiety 
it is impossible to deny. 

The daily servant and the domestic 
help of genteel birth cannot be quoted 
among conspicuous triumphs in the 
testing, but the labor exchange, de- 
scending as an irresponsible feeless 
registry office of doubtful value, has 
now ascended most usefully as a re- 
cruiting office without which no ad- 
ministrator could conveniently collect 
the immobile soldier. 

Who shall decide the best solution 
of the domestic problem when once it 
is accepted that status quo ante is out of 
the reckoning? An increase of wages 
combined with the greater personal 
comfort of the well-equipped separate 
bedroom and bathroom, the recogni- 
tion of the individual right to some 
free hours daily would do much to- 
wards the settlement of the relations 
in the endowed household, but such 
conditions are far from being widely 
practical, and among working propo- 
sitions the communal living does not 
yet find favor with the keeper of the 
cook’s conscience, either in the res- 
taurant or the home kitchen. 

Each housewife must seek her own 
salvation. State interference is not 
likely to adjust amiably the rights and 
wrongs, and the controller who at- 
tempts the job with the best possible 
intentions, even backed by experience 
and a genuine endeavor to legislate 
fairly for the greatest number, will 
find her work as futile as the chival- 
rous interferer between conjugal com- 
batants: both sides will unite to up- 
braid her. 

Domestic service must not omit to 
write to its credit the fact of its influ- 
ence through the Women’s Legion on 
the development of the Auxiliary 
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Corps, and that mainly due to their 
efficiency and economy in replacing 
the cook-house staff in camp and mess, 
the W.A.A.C. and the W.R.N.S. owe 
their fast and ever faster-growing pop- 
ularity. As batmen, however, they 
are taboo, and personal service to the 
man officer is only rendered by the 
goddess in the car. 

A debt of acknowledgment should 
be yielded to the W.V.R. which led 
the khaki-clad and the ceremonial 
way, to the scoffing accompaniment 
allotted invariably to the pioneer. 
The salute now given and taken has 
fixed in the military, naval, and air 
forces the relative position of officer 
and soldier, but in other fields of labor 
the social point is not so clearly de- 
fined; who shall proportion the respect 
due to shopwoman and seamstress, 
to the agriculturist and the clerk, to 
the members of the transport and 
technical industries? Civil life has 
much to learn in civility, and demo- 
cratic clouds threaten to obscure a 
vision of a patient audience for the 
lesson. ' . 

Land workers and policewomen, 
road-sweepers and postwomen have 
been commended from the word go— 
or come. The Women’s Auxiliary 
Corps have arisen to fall into line 
under well-found leaders, but the 
barometer has perpetually set to 
stormy with the feminine contingent 
of the air force, and even the color 
and form of the costume, which might 
have been expected reasonably to 
present no difficulty, have led to the 
disputatious area. 

Headquarters of the W.R.A.F. have 
been tersely described as ‘all quarters 
and no head,’ while the administrative 
power has to some extent been vested 
in the Admiralty, illegal resignations 
and protestations have been equally 
distributed by prominent ‘Penguins,’ 
unable nevertheless to paralyze even 
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partially the strong right wing now 
finally pinioned under Mrs. Gwynne 
Vaughan. I pause to reflect upon the 
double-barreled names of official lady 
commandants. The W.R.A.F. is ap- 
parently upon the upward grade to 
content, and conduct prevails deserv- 
ing the label of the becoming even as 
the steel-blue cloth, the albatross, the 
brass buttons, the two-pronged waist- 
buckle and the golden crown upon 
its red velvet cushion of the uniform 
decision. 

Whether it be easier or more diffi- 
cult, more pleasant and profitable, 
more or less peaceful to work with 
women or with men, like many other 
more important questions can only 
be solved by the individual. Once the 
valiant female ventured: ‘I’d sooner 
employ women, they are more punc- 
tual and take less time over their 
luncheon’; to be met by the masculine 
rejoinder: ‘ Yes, but look what a thun- 
dering time they take over their tea.’ 

The professions open slowly to 
women, doctors being gratefully wel- 
comed at last, but the lady dentist 
tarries in the operating-room, though 
of established importance in the me- 
chanical department; the lady lawyer 
awaits the passing by the House of 
Commons of the Solicitor’s Qualifica- 
tion; the architect does not build upon 
us; and the clergy shies at sharing 
Holy Orders. 

‘If you please, ma’am,’ the hostel 
forewoman announced to the Unit 
Administrator, ‘Jenkins is ill, some- 
thing rather delicate, and she would 
prefer to see a gentleman doctor,’ is 
proof, however, of some remaining 
prejudice in favor of the older régime. 

In this case the decision was unre- 
corded, but the story adds a stone to 
the monument of evidence that the 
task of Administrator requires exceed- 
ing tact and special experience. The too 
lenient and the too strict treatment 
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alike lead to trouble, although there 
would be few to applaud the officer in 
charge of some sixty very mixed souls 
and bodies who, after punishing and 
cautioning one offender three times in 
a month, pathetically suggested: ‘If 
you must kiss the corporal, do kiss 
him in another street.’ 

For the future it is safe to prophesy 
the continued employment of women 
by the services and the Government, 
and it is comforting to read that a 
bureau of information is to be wisely 
established to instruct women in their 
new responsibilities towards election 
and selection. It is to be hoped that 
on every road the rule may obtain of 
the survival of the fittest, and that on 
the local Government boards the in- 
formed feminine classes will sit in 
perpetuity, and that no small number 
may devote its energies to the créche, 
and to the educational welfare of the 
helpful and the helpless, while some 


superabundance of intelligence will be 
directed towards duty in the home. It 
has often been observed by the ob- 
server that the pilot in the nurseries 
and kitchens of others has not exactly 
earned medals on her native hearth, 
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and it is remarkable that she who 
shouts loudest in the food cause is 
careless of her own catering, and that 
she who preaches on the main propa- 
gating purpose of women will leave her 
cradle empty in the loft. 

Let the best man win is the righteous 
course, but when I hear of the easy 
victories of the mutinous munition 
workers, and of the revolting mis- 
conductresses on the ’bus and tram 
all along the route, I suspect head- 
quarter tactics to resemble the policy 
of the angry mother in the street who, 
desirous of keeping up respectable ap- 
pearances and an outward seeming of 
good fellowship with her rebel charge, 
will yield the situation and whisper 
between her clenched teeth: ‘I’ll give 
it to yer when I get yer ’ome!’ 

While I am writing we appear on 
the road home, but although women 
have the vote to light the way, there 
are many dark corners of conflict 
to be illuminated in the sex warfare 
which prevails to eternity between 
the contending powers of masculine 
prerogative and feminine privilege, 
with physical ability or disability as 
generalissisimo. 
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MR. NICHOLAS ROMER TO MRS.*JOHN 
WYCHWOOD 


St. Within’s School, 
Orton, Westmorland, 
September 24, 1914. 
My dear Nanda, 

Whatever means you employed to 
bear your letter from the writing- 
table to the pillar-box seem to have 
broken down rather badly on the way. 
Were they Tamar’s hands? I rather 
hope so, for Frederick’s sake. I 
should like to feel that the poor boy 
had some kind of advantage over his 
superseding cousin, and he was always 
to be trusted to catch the first possible 
clearing-time after he had taken over 
the responsibility for one’s letters. But 
perhaps Tamar is quite innocent and 
your letter languished for twelve 
hours in the pocket of an absent- 
minded Peter. I’m not going to be- 
lieve without more evidence that Chel- 
sea is already so disorganized by the 
war that its pillar-boxes are encour- 
aged to treat every day as Sunday, 
because that would make Westmor- 
land as remote as the Hebrides, and I 
could n’t bear that, not even for a fort- 
night. Daisy’s letter, however, really 
disproves so terrifying an hypothesis, 
for it seems to have been written the 
day after yours and I received it yes- 
terday. I enclose it for you to see, so 
that you'll be able to sympathize with 
the emotions roused by its appearance 
‘sole by itself,’ thanks to your com- 
mentary being delayed. 

There’s a quality of thoroughness 
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about Daisy —! Once her imagination 
has been touched it seems able to car- 
ry her to the furthest lengths, as it 
did in the case of the Army and Navy 
Stores’ provisions, only this time it’s 
to such much better purpose. But 
please don’t let Daisy and Miss Dane 
energize to so furious an extent that 
their niece and brother will be fully 
married before I get back to town. I 
won’t say that it might n’t be an 
actual relief not to be present — wed- 
dings being what they usually are! — 
but it would be a future regret. So 
don’t let them be married before next 
week, because I’m stuck fast here till 
the very end of this. Of course I don’t 
really suppose it’s quite so close as 
that, but Daisy’s ominous reference to 
a ‘trousseau’ makes me wonder wheth- 
er she isn’t seeing about a license at 
the same time. As a matter of subor- 
dinate interest I should like to know 
whether there is likely to be a corner 
in my house for me to sleep in by Sat- 
urday week? Daisy seems to have 
fitted herself in so admirably that I 
should be extremely sorry to turn her 
out again, and I’ll go to the club un- 
less she has elected to remove herself 
and her maid before then quite on her 
own initiative. 

You'll be thinking me as previous- 
minded as Daisy when I say that I 
hope there is no idea of Betty going 
back to Oaklands after Peter goes out 
to the front. She must n’t be down 
there with that weight of anxiety on 
her mind, and I think it would be a 
mistake, would n’t it, for her to be set 
up in any sort of house of her own 
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when she can so easily stay indefi- 
nitely with either you or me? It is n’t 
as though we were likely to get on 
each other’s nerves! Daisy will per- 
haps recognize the plan as a respect- 
able one in view of war economy; 
otherwise I’m afraid she would cer- 
tainly insist on taking (and probably 
furnishing!) some kind of habitation 
for ‘the young couple,’ as I’m sure she 
must speak, or at any rate think of 
them. You won’t let her, will you? 
They are both more than welcome to 
Mrs. Abbott and Tamar and the 
house, if they’ll stay there, as long as 
they like, and I’ll live in Great College 
Street with you. I’m afraid Peter 
won’t have much time to enjoy the 
luxury of even a pseudo-home of his 
own while he is learning his job. | 

If it were n’t for a natural brotherly 
desire to be with you both now, I 
should like being here better than I 
expected to — in fact, I do like it bet- 
ter. Imagination had portrayed the 
boys as fiends, but they behave 
beautifully so far, and it’s sustaining, 
of course, to feel that one is releasing 
an eligible young fighter for France, 
however temporary one’s own substi- 
tution may be. I suspect Markham of 
having had fears about the reliability 
of the superior substitute when he sent 
for me. He apologized for having 
brought me here for so short a time in 
a manner which suggested that the 
second, and stronger, string was only 
doubtfully at his service. However, 
the doubts have been dispersed now, 
and an active young man whose bad 
sight is the only reason against his tak- 
ing on more martial work is coming 
when I go. I can’t tell you why he 
is n’t here this week because that’s the 
kind of information it is hard to get 
from Markham except by shooting the 
direct questions at him that it’s sucha 
torture to the poor old boy to answer. 
It’s either extravagant conscientious- 
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ness or a paralyzing dread of responsi- 


bility that makes it so hard for him to 
enunciate a definite statement — the 
two states produce much the same 
effect and either would be the despair 
of an examining counsel. 

He is being ever so kind to me and 
insisting on my living in the bosom of 
his own family instead of with the 
other masters. It’s rather a relief that 
the family is n’t the holiday size it was 
when I was here a fortnight ago. The 
two youngest girls are learning, and 
the second and fourth teaching, in 
schools. Ruth, the eldest, is so busy 
keeping her father’s correspondence 
and her mother’s housekeeping in or- 
der that she has n’t any spare time for 
other modes of expression; but Amy, 
the third, is brimming over with un- 
regulated enthusiasms and desires. It 
was she who adopted the baby. ‘There 
was n’t anything else to be done,’ she 
explained; ‘a woman shoved it into 
my arms and sprang out of the train 
just as it was moving out of the sta- 
tion.’ It really is n’t at all an objec- 
tionable baby — a jolly, brown-faced 
little plebeian — and it hardly ever 
makes a noise. It has been rather off 
color lately, they say, but was treated 
by the adoptive mother very effi- 
ciently (she diagnosed the symptoms 
by the light of analogous conditions 
among the puppies) and is now quite 
itself. Mrs. Markham looks on at 
these activities benevolently but with- 
out bestowing on them more than the 
marginal interest she has left over 
from the selection of flowering bulbs 
for next spring’s display and the pros- 
perity of the new rock-garden which 
has been constructed for the Alpine 
plants she had successfully stripped off 
the mountain before the war dislodged 
her. 

Markham’s own main preoccupa- 
tion is with the difficulty of bringing 
the war into the school curriculum. 
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He gave me the benefit of his medita- 
tions at some length last night, tug- 
ging at his gray, chest-protecting 
beard as he talked. 

“You see, Romer,’ he began, ‘the 
war ought to be brought home to the 
boys.’ | 

It was easy to assent to that, though 
I never have understood what bring- 
ing it home exactly implies. 

But he went on to qualify his state- 
ment till it was completely purged of 
any sensational character. What he 
feels is that his boys are at so plastic a 
stage of development that he can 
hardly be over-cautious about using 
words that might leave too strong an 
impress on their young minds. ‘One 
naturally hesitates,’ he developed, 
‘to dwell on merely ephemeral condi- 
tions. If only it were possible to fore- 
see the end of the campaign more 
distinctly one’s task would be greatly 
lightened.’ 

He did n’t care about my assurance 
that most of his compatriots shared his 
anxiety for the gift of clairvoyance. 
‘Those who have the training of the 
young to take into account are in a far 
more delicate position than the rest,’ 
he said. Then he went on to consider 
how fully he would be justified in giv- 
ing voice to his feelings of horror and 
indignation aroused by the destruction 
of Louvain and Rheims cathedral. ‘In 
view of the fact that we shall in all 
likelihood be at peace with Germany 
within a year or so, if not sooner, ought 
I not to refrain as much as is humanly 
possible from stimulating sentiments 
of detestation among the boys?’ 

‘But won’t they be a good deal 
more stimulated by such an event as 
the sinking of the three cruisers than 
by the ruin of buildings they’ve very 
likely never even heard of?’ I asked. 
It did n’t seem to me that the boys 
were going-to run much danger of per- 
manent scarification from listening to 
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a recital of their head-master’s emo- 
tions over demolished Gothic architec- 
ture. And what do they care about. 
libraries? I remember my own warm 
sympathy with the statement of a 
schoolfellow in regard to the library at 
Alexandria. ‘I’m jolly glad it was 
burned,’ he declared; ‘just think what 
lots more classics there would be to 
swot at if it had n’t been!’ 

Markham paused and weighed al- 
ternatives in balances and hovered in 
circles a good deal longer before he 
finally decided on his course. Modern 
European history, leading up to the 
White Paper, seemed to be most clear- 
ly indicated, but he could n’t make up 
his mind where to begin. After more 
anxious thought he plumped for the 
Roman Empire. ‘One can hardly be 
too careful about the foundations of 
knowledge,’ he affirmed — quite un- 
deniably; and perhaps by the time his 
European history lectures approach 
the summer of 1914 there may be a 
great deal more light for him to peer 
into the future by. At present it’s 
pretty dim, though not so black, ap- 
parently, as we all thought a month 
ago. The people at the front actually 
manage to be quite optimistic. I had 
a letter from Billy on Tuesday, very. 
cheerful, in spite of the sights and 
sounds it must be his business to en- 
counter every day. He did n’t pretend 
to give me a description of the ambu- 
lance, or the field hospital, or what- 
ever they call it; and of course he did 
n’t tell me where he is, though it seems 
clear that the place is somewhere in 
Belgium and they are working with 
the Belgian Red Cross. 

He says his own particular motor 
ambulance has been ‘under fire’ quite 
a lot already, which is a matter for 
great pride. ‘One likes to know what 
it’s like,’ he says, ‘and it’s steadying 
to the nerves.’ His business seems to 
be to take the car up to the dressing- 
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stations close behind the firing line, 
whence he removes the wounded in 
relays. ‘One drives back through the 
dark, over the bumpy roads, trying to 
feel one’s way round the holes so as to 
save the poor tormented devils any 
extra jerks and jolts.’ He is filled with 
admiration for Morgan and his wife — 
she seems to be rising to each occa- 
sion that comes along with a calm 
competence that has taken everyone, 
including her husband, utterly by sur- 
prise. Guy is acting as a stretcher- 
bearer. ‘I think he and Miss Garnett 
are engaged,’ Billy says, ‘but they 
don’t allow a provisional and relative- 
ly unimportant sort of thing like that 
to interfere with their work a bit. It 
would n’t do to have any unrepressed 
emotions loose.’ I can’t very easily 
picture Miss Garnett seething with 
emotion in any case, however peaceful 
the environment, nor Guy either, for 
that matter. I rather wonder what 
they will make of each other in more 
normal conditions. (I suppose peace 
is normal, is n’t it?) Guy, shorn of his 
affectations, will be just a perfectly 
nice and ordinary young man, with a 
pliability that would be the right com- 
plement for a rather emphasized de- 
cisiveness in his partner. I gather that 
there are several other more or less 
qualified nurses in Morgan’s party. 
Do you think Betty is at all likely to 
be seized with the desire to go out 
tending wounded when Peter goes 
away? Because, if so, we must try to 
get her attached to Morgan’s hospital. 
I hope she won’t want to go, but it 
wil be very comprehensible if she 
does, poor child. 

Don’t forget that I shall soon be 
adrift in London and need some con- 
science-soothing occupation of my 
own, which I look to you to provide. 
I’ll do anything — even take ‘con- 
ducted parties’ of your refugees on 
tours in a motor char-a-banc round 


the sights of the town if you think it 
would cheer them up. 
Yours always, 
Nicolas. 


Enclosure in Letter XXIX 


St. Leonard’s Terrace, 
Chelsea, S.W., 
September 22, 1914. 
My dear Nicolas, 

Anne had kindly assured me that 
she does not think you will have any 
objection to my staying on here for the 
next few days, and I have sent for 
Elizabeth to join us. Your good house- 
keeper had arranged for my maid to be 
put up too, so we are really perfectly 
comfortable. 

Although I cannot consider that I 
have been treated with all the frank- 
ness which I consider that I might 
have expected, I have come to the con- 
clusion that Elizabeth’s engagement 
to Mr. Dane should be announced as 
soon as is conveniently possible. I 
have not in the least changed my 
mind, but I am prepared to waive the 
question of Mr. Dane’s youth and 
Elizabeth’s, in consideration of his ad- 
mirable conduct in having offered his 
services to his country immediately 
after this terrible war broke out. Since 
I saw Mr. Dane at Oaklands I have 
had an interview with his sister, who 
seems to be a most sensible young 
woman, and has made me acquainted 
with the facts of the case much more 
fully than I was before. I should like 
her assistance with the refugees we are 
housing in Chardale, as Miss Craske, 
though meaning well, somehow stirred 
up discontent among them. But as 
Miss Dane cannot leave Greenways, 
and I must expect to be much in Lon- 
don myself in order to see about 
Elizabeth’s trousseau, I have decided 
to place them under the care of the 
schoolmistress, who is a good French 
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scholar and of a very cheerful disposi- 
tion. I hope you are enjoying your 
visit to the north. 
Affectionately yours, 
Margaret A. F. Brampton. 


XXX 


MRS. JOHN WYCHWOOD TO MR. NICOLAS 


ROMER 


20 St. Leonard’s Terrace, 
Chelsea, S.W., 
September 27, 1914. 
My dear Nicolas, 

I really ought to have seen to it that 
my letter reached you at least as soon 
as Daisy’s, but what happened was 
that I left it open for the sake of a pos- 
sible corollary if anything happened 
on Tuesday, and then so much hap- 
pened that I forgot all about it until 
a minute before six, and I suppose 
Tamar’s geography was not good 
enough to use that minute to the best 
advantage. I might just as well have 
posted it earlier, especially as the only 
relevant event of Tuesday was that 
Daisy did n’t revoke her decision of 
the night before (though I must warn 
you that almost everything has been 
relevant since). Unfortunately, we had 
committed ourselves to escorting the 
Belgians down to Greenways that af- 
ternoon; and I agree with Rosamond 
that her retirement from the London 
field of action at this moment is evi- 
dence of a very high order of patriot- 
ism. I would have retired instead — 
as it’s my fault really that she has to 
go at all — but I could n’t leave Mrs. 
Abbott to entertain Daisy, nor did I 
like to think of Betty’s injured feelings 
when she arrived on Thursday. So I 
saw them off at. Charing Cross, and 
promised to go down on Sunday to see 
how many domestic difficulties had 
arisen. 

Of course Betty won’t get married 
without you — she says she would n’t 
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feel it was legal unless you came — 
but, all the same, it’s just as-well that 
you are coming soon or your school 
would have to give you a holiday. We 
seem to have settled practically every- 
thing except a definite church for the 
ceremony! But you must n’t give all 
the credit to the thorough methods of 
Daisy’s imagination. I wrote to Peter 
(a letter which I did manage to post), 
telling him that Betty was coming up 
to London, and asking if he could n’t 
get week-end leave. I took it -for 
granted that Rosamond would have 
explained the events of Monday to 
him, and I was pretty sure that Daisy 
would also write a formal letter of re- 
cantation of her previous attitude — 
to say nothing of possible communica- 
tions from Betty. In his reply to me 
he said, ‘I want to marry Betty before 
I go out. She says she does n’t mind, 
and she is sure you won’t! £ hope that 
is true, and do you think Miss Bramp- 
ton will ever forgive me if I suggest 
such a thing to her next Saturday?’ I 
told him to try, at all events, and, after 
reading Daisy’s letter to you, I came 
to the conclusion that she had got as 
far as that herself without external 
stimulus, and it would be safe to take 
almost any risk. I was quite right, 
too, because when he broke it to her 
she merely remarked, ‘I thought you 
would want to,’ and proceeded to prac- 
tical details at once. And, as Betty 
said, once you have decided on the 
person you mean to marry, nothing 
else is half as difficult. It all reduces 
itself to a simple choice of a church, a 
time, a frock, and a house to live in 
afterwards. 

‘The frock can be any of your white 
ones,’ said Peter. 

‘People who get married in the mid- 
dle of a war wear the sensible traveling 
kind,’ said Betty. 

Whereupon Peter explained that he 
had set his heart on marrying some- 
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body.in white, that he had seen Betty 
first in white, and other dear little 
sentimental reasons which converted 
us all to his point of view. If I were a 
man, Nicolas, I should like to be en- 
gaged to Betty myself; there are so 
many nice things one could say to her. 
However, I don’t suppose Peter leaves 
any of them out. 

The time was as easy as the frock, 
because Betty has such an opportune 
birthday quite near the beginning of 
October — a good time for a birthday 
anyway, making opal presents possi- 
ble, too. We missed out the church, 
but the house to live in afterwards was 
clearly very much on Peter’s mind, 
because he has n’t one already and 
there is n’t time to get it. 

“We can live in lodgings and explore 
whenever you have a holiday,’ sug- 
gested Betty. 

‘I believe you are going to be offered 
the loan of Oaklands as a headquar- 
ters,’ I said; but they both looked at 
me with such horror that. I hastily 
added, ‘Shall I lend you my doll’s 
house at Westminster instead?’ 

‘I should love that,’ said Betty in- 
stantly. ‘I should always come home 
along St. Margaret Street, because I 
like the little stone cats clinging on to 
Henry VII’s chapel so much.’ 

‘I like the way the light shines right 
through it in the morning so that the 
windows look like pale green jade set 
in black stone,’ I said. 

‘I like the river better than any- 
thing in London,’ said Peter. ‘And 
the L.C.C. grow pink hollyhocks in 
their garden on the way to it.’ 

Peter is one of those charming peo- 
ple who don’t fuss at the wrong mo- 
ment about the material affairs of this 
world, so we have agreed that for the 
present they shall possess my house 
whenever they want it, and you will 
give me unlimited invitations to stay 
here. They won’t need to be very un- 
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limited, worse luck, because Peter 
says he expects to go out early in 
November. I’ve a desperate hope — 
but I know it’s absurd, and everybody 
feels the same about the particular 
person who belongs to them — that 
something will happen to prevent his 
going yet, and may n’t the war be over 
soon? And though I knew my hope 
to be vain, I would still rather shut . 
out the afterwards, as Betty does — 
‘Let’s pretend that October is going 
to last forever, with every day as nice 
as this one.’ 

Her day was spent with Peter, so of 
course it was perfect, and mine was 
quite a good kind at Greenways with 
Rosamond. Her grown-up charges 
have behaved very well so far, except 
that they powder their faces rather 
more than public opinion thinks de- 
sirable, and the only serious point to 
be discussed was whether an eleven- 
year old child, who says she has come 
to England for a rest and can’t, there- 
fore, get up for breakfast before ten, 
had n’t better have a change of air 
at some school. Rosamond confessed 
that she had already come to treating 
Mariette as an experience rather than 
a friend, and would be very glad to 
pass her on to someone else, so if we 
can’t find a school that will take the 
responsibility, would you, with your 
lately acquired educational practice, 
like.to see what you can make of Bel- 
gian youth? If you are successful your 
conscience ought to be soothed for all 
time. The drawback to this is that I 
don’t know where you will carry out 
the experiment, for I can’t risk sharing 
a home with Mariette and, as I have 
said, I want, please, to accept your 
kind invitation to continue staying 
with you. I think, on the whole, we’ll 
try orthodox education first. She will 
widen its outlook, anyway. 

After she is suitably withdrawn, and 
Peter and Betty are married, we will 
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go down to stay with Rosamond very 
often, because the woods are so ador- 
able in October with their gold brack- 
en and the sunlight between the pine 
trees. We spent as much of this after- 
noon as we could in them, and I won- 
dered if you were having the same 
delightful manner of day in Westmor- 
land. Here it was the kind that starts 
with pale blue sky and sun behind a 
cobwebby mist; even in London the 
world that belongs to the ghosts was 
much more real than that of solid 
brick and stone, and the woods were 
so lovely that their world was mine 
too. Do you remember Anatole 
France’s story of the dead lovers, 
who might come from purgatory for 
one hour each year and kneel hand in 
hand to hear the mass? And the old 
lace-maker who cried in her dream be- 


cause she was not yet a ghost to meet 
her lover on equal terms? I should 
never find you at night nor look for 
you ina cold church, but shall we have 
an assignation for the Greenways 
woods? Even if I, too, were not on 
equal terms, I know I could find you 
there in the sunlight an’ you came. 
Will you remember, Nicolas? Always 
in October, and we could come and 
look for ‘each other often — when 
there were bluebells, for instance — it 
would be very little trouble to ghosts. 
But that is a very far-away appoint- 
ment, and, in the meantime, I shall 
make a great many more temporal 
ones, beginning with Euston on Satur- 
day evening next. You must tell mea 
definite train. i . 
Yours ever, - 


Nanda. 


THE END 


KAREL KRAMAR 


BY L. BORSKY 


[This sketch of the Czech leader, Dr. Kram§r is of timely interest just at 
this juncture when his countrymen are achieving their dream of independence.| 


A TALL and erect figure, of distin- 


guished bearing, fashionably dressed, . 


and with the general aspect of an aris- 
tocratic diplomatist — such is Dr. Kra- 
mar. But the political leader of the 
Czech nation is not a diplomatist. He 
is a modern politician. He studied at 
the Ecole des Sciences Politiques at 
Paris, that university for politicians, 
which takes pride in turning out, not 
diplomatists, but statesmen fitted to 
consider everything from a scientific 


-standpoint. He studied under pro- 
fessors of political economy, who do . 


their utmost to train, not diplomatists, 
but modern politicians. These modern 
schools which wage war against the 
diplomatists, impregnated M. Kramér 
thoroughly with their spirit. When he 
had finished his studies, he continued 
to seek knowledge in his well-stocked 
library. Even now he returns con- 
stantly to the works of professors of 
political economy, from which he 
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learns to practise modern political 
theory. He is convinced, and this con- 
viction is immovable, that modern 
politics should rest upon education, 
and especially upon the study of 
political economy. 

Nor is the leader of the (listen an 
aristocrat. He is a modern democrat. 
He is a reflection, an incarnation of all 
the characteristics, of all the demo- 
cratic virtues of the Czech people. 
His sincerity and outspokenness are 
proverbial. He will have neither craft 
nor trickery in politics. He lays down 
openly his. political programme, and 
follows it without caring whether it is 
popular or not. His political adver- 
saries never need fear that he has any 
other plans than those which he an- 
nounces. Nor have they any reason 
to apprehend that he is deceiving them 
as the old-school politicians do. The 
clean-cut explicitness of his policies, 
the purity of his methods, appear in 
his glance, in that expressive and sensi- 
tive glance. 

Thus, then, his policy has always 
been, as it were, a reflection of his 
character, democratically outspoken. 
He would never accept any of the 
ministerial portfolios which the Haps- 
burgs so often offered him. On the 
other hand, he accepted gladly the 
post of vice-president of the Parlia- 
ment of Vienna, when the representa- 
tives of the people entrusted to him 
that honorable place in the demo- 
cratic hierarchy. He would never ac- 


cept the office of privy councilor to . 


the Emperor of Austria; on the other 
hand, he accepted eagerly, and proud- 
ly, the office of president of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art of the Kingdom 
of Bohemia, one of the treasure-houses 
of our fine arts. 

As he regarded politics from a 
modern point of view, he opposed the 
preparations, diplomatic as well as 
military, for the war. He always 
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showed himself to be a partisan of 
peace,.of an everlasting peace. He 
was so consistent on this subject that 
he became one of the leaders of the 
international league against dueling. 
Legend has it that Dr. Kramar was 
born at Semil, the birthplace of Dr. 
Rieger, the only representative of the 
ante-bellum Czech policy. The legend 
is erroneous, for Dr. Kramsr was born 
near Semil, at Vysoké-on-the-Jizera, 
in 1860. His father, a self-made man, 
a millionaire manufacturer, allowed 
him to devote his whole life to the 
service of his nation, unhindered by 
any anxiety about money. After 
studying at various universities, he 
wrote, first of all, works of political 
economy, then of pure politics, and 
finally became a deputy and political 
leader. He devoted his youthful works 
to the question of the state rights of 
the provinces of the crown of Bohemia. 
In one work he elaborated the point 
that, even after the defeat of the White 
Mountain, in 1621, the Czech State 
as being a state simply attached to 
the other dominions of the Hapsburgs 
by dynastic liens, had not ceased to 
exist. He showed also that it was not 
until 1749 that the Czech State was 
actually deprived of its sovereignty by 
an absolutist act of Maria Theresa. 
After the departure of the French 
troops of General de Belle-Isle and 
Colonel Chevert, that Hapsburg sov- 
ereign avenged herself thus upon the 
State, that is to say upon the nobility, 
which held sway in Bohemia, and 
which, in 1740, had dethroned the 
Hapsburgs there, and, with the aid of 
France, had chosen as their king 
Charles VII, Prince of Bavaria. 
With Professor Masaryk and Pro- 
fessor Kaizl, Dr. Kramfr inaugurated 
the ‘realist? movement, which, not 
only in questions of a political char- 
acter, but in all questions, took its 
stand upon realities, to appraise the 




















present situation of the Czech nation. 
Politically, this movement aimed to 
secure as much power as possible in 
Austria, so as to compel the Haps- 
burgs to abandon the alliance with 
Germany, an alliance which, in a 
speech delivered to the Delegations, 
Dr. Kramar called ‘a piano out of 
tune.’ With this end in view, it was 
proposed to follow a positive’ policy, 
opposed to the radical policy which 
sought to restore the Czech State il- 
legally founded in Cisleithania, by the 
absolutism of the Hapsburgs. Upon 
this positivist policy was based the 
internal policy followed by Dr. Kra- 
mfr under the Badeni, Thun, and 
Gautsch ministries. 

It was in the department of foreign 
affairs, however, that the Czech leader 
took the chief interest. He was of the 
small number of those who followed 
the course of international events. 
When in 1903 the Pangermanist move- 
ment assumed an active form among 
the Germans in Austria, Dr. Kramar 
published two articles, one in the 
Revue de Paris, the other in the Na- 
tional Review of London. In these he 
laid bare before the European public 
the danger that Pangermanism was 
to the world. What he said in those 
articles as to the plans of Germany 
with regard to the economic conquest 
of Turkey and Asia Minor by the con- 
struction of the Baghdad Railway 
aroused deep interest among the Eng- 
lish public. 

All Dr. Kramar’s speeches upon 
foreign policy to the Delegations were 
attacks upon Pangermanism and Ger- 
man imperialism. His remedy was that 
Austria-Hungary should abandon her 
German policy, and, being a state 
with a Slav majority in its popula- 
tion, should come to an understand- 
ing with Russtfa as to a modus vivendi. 
Thence his Slav policy was derived; 
thence his visit to Petrograd, in 1908. 
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This pacific and intellectual Neoslav- 
ism inaugurated by Dr. Kramfr found 
its expression at the Congresses of 
Prague in 1908 and of Sofia in 1912. 


Until the outbreak of the war Dr. . 


Kraméfr, like Mr. Masaryk, devoted 
all his political efforts to separating 
the Hapsburgs from the Hohenzol- 
lerns, so as to weaken Germany and 
thus to turn aside the danger which 
threatened the peace of the world. 
Messieurs Kram4r and Masaryk ad- 
hered to this policy, with the purpose 
of making peace more certain, al- 
though it was unpopular in the Czech 
nation. In the interests of mankind, 
they strove to break the Austro-Ger- 
man alliance -— an aim which should 
have seemed impossible. 

When the war broke out, Dr. Kra- 
m4r immediately, and without hesi- 
tation, adopted the same point of view 
as the whole Czecho-Slovak nation. 
He became an unchangeable partisan 
of the restoration of the independent 
Czecho-Slovak State, which should be 
the ally of the democrats of the world 
in their contest against Pangermanist 
imperialism. Thereupon the heroic 
period of his life began. Accused of 
high treason, he was taken before the 
Council of War at Vienna. There his 
nobility of character shone forth with 
the utmost brilliancy. He was certain 
of being condemned to death. When 
he answered the questions of the offi- 
cers who were sitting in judgment on 
him, and who had received orders from 
Archduke Frederick, commander-in- 
chief of the Austrian armies, and 
Baron Conrad, to inflict the death 
penalty, he had the vision of the gal- 
lows before his eyes. Suffering from a 
long imprisonment, in the course of 
which the Austrian jailers inflicted the 
refinement of torture upon him, by 
forbidding him, for instance, to put out 
the electric lamp in his cell during the 
night, so that until his wife, a Russian, 
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had made a screen for him, he could 
not sleep; suffering even more from 
the Russian retreat of 1915 and the 
general situation of the Entente, he 
appeared before his judges, neverthe- 
less, with a self-assured bearing. His 
tall, upright figure contrasted nobly 
with the vulgarity of his famous prose- 
cutor. His glance gave frank expres- 
sion to his contempt. His lips, the 
lips of an eloquent parliamentary ora- 
tor, refuted all arguments curtly and 
caused them to recoil upon the Haps- 
burg accuser. With no gesture, with 
no entreaty, did he compromise his 
honor, his pride, or the honor and the 
pride of the nation whose leader he 
had been before the war. The prestige 
of his figure-and his arguments im- 
pressed even his judges, although they 
must have raged internally when he 
treated them as nullities, unworthy to 
understand him and still less to pass 
judgment on him. The drawings of the 
German and Magyar artists made dur- 
La Nation Tchéque 
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ing the trial show how the haughty 
independence of the Czech leader and 
of his co-defendant, Dr. Rasin, stanch 
as a block of stene, impressed them. 

Dr. Kraméfr was not executed. They 
were afraid that the archdukes and the 
generals of the Hapsburgs might have 
to pay the penalty for his death. -He 
was not executed because the Haps- 
burgs and their advisers | reasoned 
thus: in case of a change in the mili- 
tary situation, they hoped by an am- 
nesty to win over the condemned man 
to the future defense of the throne. 
But the Czech leader did not falter for 
an instant. Saved from the gallows, he 
at once inaugurated an anti-Austrian 
policy, at the risk of being tried anew 
and handed over to the Executioner. 

Such is the man whom his people 
adore to-day; such is the man as the 
democrats of the Entente see him to- 
day. Of all his political work, this will 
be the most priceless inheritance of 
the nation. 


THE WORD ‘GERMANY’ 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC 


THE enemy is being beaten. He is 
being beaten hands down. One can 
never tell what the political fortunes 
of a military problem may be, and 
often its mere military elements are 
obscure enough. But the mere mili- 
tary elements of our military problem 
to-day are quite clear. 

The enemy had, by last winter, got 
rid of all military opposition in the 
East. He had caused the organized 
armed forces of his opponents to dis- 


appear from the Black Sea to the 
Baltic. He had there obtained a de- 
ciston. How he got that decision has 
nothing to do with the military prob- 
lem. The fact that he did not get it 
directly by victory in the field de- 
stroying the Russian and Rumanian 
armies, but indirectly through the 
break-up of the Russian State under 
the strain of war; the fact that the 
Russian State was disintegrated by an 
international gang with men _ like 
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Braunstein at their head; the fact that 
Russia would not have broken up 
under a strong head (for that also 
is a fact) —all these facts do not 
modify the military element in a mili- 
tary problem. The enemy by last 
winter had got his decision in the 
East. A military situation is said to 
be decided when one of the two op- 


ponents, is put out of action; and 


whether it is put out of action by 
envelopment, as at Sedan; by shock, 
as at Waterloo; by pestilence, as at 
Valnuy, the result is the same. 

Now the enemy, having got his 
decision in the East, was released to 
throw his whole weight elsewhere — 
save for a few inferior divisions re- 
tained for police work upon the 
marches of what used to be the Rus- 
sian Empire. ‘Elsewhere’ meant the 
Mesopotamian, Syrian, Balkan, and 
Italian fronts, besides the main west- 
ern front between the Alps and the 
North Sea, where alone the war can 
be won. The Italian front sufficiently 
occupied the mass of the Austro- 
Hungarianarmy. The Bulgarians and 
Turks were both unable and unwilling 
to leave the Balkan, Syrian, and 
Mesopotamian areas. The main front, 
therefore, fell to the province of the 
Germans. Their new situation, their 
power of massing here in the West 
the total of their force, save for a few 
police divisions in Lithuania, Finland 
and the Ukraine, gave them an-im- 
mediate superiority in numbers over 
the Franco-British line. To this ad- 
vantage they added a new and supe- 
rior tactical method, itself indirectly 
the product of their new superiority 
in numbers; for this new tactical 
method which was to prove so terrible 
a menace to us, was only made possi- 
ble by the special training of many 
divisions spared from the fighting line, 
and withdrawn for rest, instruction, 
and reorganization. 
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With this new tactical method, and 
using their superiority in number, 
the Germans seized the initiative in 
the West and fought that great series 
of actions, no one of which achieved 
its true object, but each of which was 
victorious, in a greater or less degree, 
from March 21st-22d of this year to 
July 15th. 

The only element unfavorable to 
the enemy during this process was 
the deferred but ultimate menace of 
the growing American contingent. He 
must put the Western armies out of 
action by rupture or envelopment, or 
by the political effect of menacing a 
capital, or by the interruption of 
maritime communications, before the 
growth of the American contingents 
should put him at last —say, by 
the late autumn of this year — at 
a serious and increasing numerical 
disadvantage. 

He that possesses the initiative can 
command — or, at least, envisage — 
success even when his numbers have 
been passed by his opponents in the 
race. But if their numerical superior- 
ity is growing he cannot envisage such 
a success indefinitely. He may get his 
decision at a moment when his enemy 
is actually stronger in total numbers 
than he, but he must get it before 
the difference becomes overwhelming. 

The Germans proposed what was to 
be their last, greatest, and most con- 
clusive blow on July 15th. The Allies 
in the West were still less numerous 
than they, though rapidly growing. 
Had the great battle turned in favor 
of the Germans, the further growth of 
the Allied armies would have been 
useless. It turned against the Ger- 
mans. By noon on the first day, 
Monday, July 15th, they had slipped 
on the threshold. At dawn on Thurs- 


‘day, July 18th, they allowed them- 


selves to be surprised between Soissons 
and Chateau Thierry. Their whole 
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offensive scheme was ruined, the ini- 
tiative passed to the Allied Higher 
Command, and the war had changed 
for good. It was the turning point. 

The Allies had not even yet superior 
numbers, but they had got the upper 
hand, with numbers rapidly piling 
up against the Germans, soon to at- 
tain a superiority. It was sufficient 
from that moment onwards to retain 
the initiative by an unremitting series 
of successive blows, and the rest would 
automatically follow. It is following 
now. 

In the presence of this victorious 
future men discuss what policy victory 
shall determine. They express in vari- 
ous ways their conception of the peace, 
and debate the limits of reparation 
and justice. But there runs through 
all—or nearly all —their different 
judgments one term which, if it is 
inaccurately used, vitiates all their 
conclusions. That term is the word 
‘Germany.’ 

We ought to be clear upon that 
term before deciding upon any policy. 
If in speaking thus of ‘Germany,’ we 
are among unrealities, if we are talk- 
ing of something that is not there, or 
that may not be there after the war, 
then we are acting and debating in 
the void. We shall be like the French 
Revolutionaries who appealed to an 
imaginary English people ground 
down by a wicked tyrant called 
George III, whose Bastille was the 
Tower of London. Or we shall be 
like the people nearer home who 
thought that Poland was a certain 
province of Russia, or that the Rus- 
sian people, oppressed by a Tsar, 
desired nothing more _ passionately 
than a Parliament with ‘chair,’ ‘ work- 
ing opposition,’ and ‘front benches’ 
all complete, and that, provided with 
this, they would be secure in freedom. 
... Three quarters of statesmanship 
lies in the appreciation of material. 
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The other quarter is principle applied. 
Mistake the nature of your material, 
and your application of principle fails. 

Here are a set of phrases upon this 
material of our victory taken at ran- 
dom from recent public pronounce- 
ments in print and speech. They are, 
I think, typical: 


We have no desire to crush Germany. 

Germany must pay the penalty of her 
crimes. 

Even if it were advisable, it is not possi- 
ble to destroy Germany. 

We must allow, after all, for the exist- 
ence of Germany after the war. 

No League of Nations can be stable that 
does not include Germany. 

Germany will not, for a generation at 
least, be admitted into the amity of civil- 
ized nations. 

We have no quarrel with Germany, but 
only with German militarism. 

Germany must never again be allowed 
to monopolize the key-industries. 


Well, what is this entity ‘Ger- 
many’? What do they mean who talk 
of it thus as though it were a certain 
permanent and clearly definable thing 
now present, existent, suffering defeat 
at last, but with its survival taken for 
granted? 

This word ‘Germany,’ so used, con- 
notes two perfectly distinct ideas, yet 
those ideas are confused as a rule in 
the minds of those who use the word. 
It is a pity, because it warps and viti- 
ates all discussion upon the chief 
problem of the war. 

The first idea connoted by the 
word is the German Empire as it had 
existed since 1871, and up to the fatal 
28th of July, 1914. The second idea 
is the conception that this recent 
and rather artificial arrangement will 
comfortably endure after the war is 
won. 

In other words, people talk about 
‘Germany’ as though it were an 
ancient country like France or Eng- 
land, possessing a strong organic 
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unity, and enjoying what all true na- 
ttons enjoy, something of the respon- 
sibility and affection which you find 
in an individual. Well, that idea is 
completely false. How far rapidly in- 
creasing wealth and the memory of 
former striking victories (coupled 
with a considerable body of common 
modern habits recently grown up) 
may have welded together the differ- 
ent parts of this artificial state is 
a matter for debate. Some think that 
its cohesion in times of great pros- 
perity and peace would disappear 
entirely under adversity. Others that 
it will remain, though weakened. 
But the point is that whether strong 
enough to outlast the war in outward 
aspect, or so weak as to disappear 
altogether, the bond is artificial; it 
is mechanical not organic. 

The German Empire is not a nation. 
It is a large body of the German race 
organized under the spirit of Prussia, 
which is partly German in character 
and very alien in its strongest features 
to the general tradition of German 
civilization. It excludes the German 
people of the Middle Danube; it in- 
cludes a great mass of Poles and a 
smaller number in Alsace-Lorraine 
who, in the first case, have nothing to 
do with the German race, but are 
bitterly opposed to it, and in the 
second case, though mainly of the 
German speech, are as much the 
enemies of Prussia as the French 
themselves. 

Bismarck, the creator of this, let 
us hope, ephemeral and certainly 
maleficent thing, conjured with the 
ancient and tolerable ideal of German 
unity: The ideal of one great State 
wherein should be combined all those 
men who are at once of German 
speech (in its various dialects) and of 
so much as is in common among them 
of habits and customs. He used that 
tolerable ideal solely to the profit of 


the Hohenzollern dynasty which he 
served, and of that Prussia which 
is not a nation but a system, a pred- 
atory system run by a clique into 
which he himself was born. He care- 
fully arranged, did this man of gen- 
ius, throughout all his schemes of the 
middle nineteenth century, that there 
should not be a German unity; he 
carefully calculated what proportion 
of Southern Germans— whom he 
knew to be the chief obstacle to the 
domination of Prussia — should be 
included in this sham German Em- 
pire of his. He carefully excluded 
Austria — that is the Austrian Ger- 
mans, and he produced something 
which is not the free expression of 
the German mind, nor its unity at all, 
but a truncated thing which Prussia 
could permeate and control. It is the 
Prussian Materialist mood which has 
produced the horrors of this war, much 


- more than the mere stupidity native 


to the German. It is the Prussian 
dryness and mechanical folly which 
has produced the defeat of the enemy, 
much more than the slowness of the 
German mind: though that also has 
helped. It is the native Prussian 
Atheism much more than the sloppy 
German vagueness which has con- 
demned the chiefs among our enemies 
to the misunderstanding of mankind. 

Well, when the battle is over and 
this unpleasing thing has been struck 
down, the glue which kept together 
the artificial combination called the 
German Empire will be dissolved. 
There must still be in Europe, and 
will continue to be, the imperfect, imi- 
tative, upon the whole genial, per- 
haps worthy German race. It is quite 
unfit to rule; it is still more unfit to 
conduct crusades. Indeed, with the 
latter form of human energy it is 
bewildered, and it cannot understand 
what there may be glorious about a 
just war. But he is a fool who denies 
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to that German race its secondary 
aptitudes; its kindliness, which is the 
good side of its stupidity; its confused 
visions, which are the good side of its 
sentimentality. It will not do very 
much for Europe in the future, nor, 
if you take a sane and comprehensive 
view, has it in the great flood of 
Christendom done very much in the 
past. It has produced no missionaries; 
very few artists; not a single native 
institution. It has borrowed, adapted, 
and served. But it is there. Those 
who say you cannot reckon after the 
war with a Europe without Germans 
talk such obvious sense that it ought 
not to have to be written: But those 
who say that you will have to reck- 
on with ‘Germany’—meaning, of 
course, the German Empire of the 
forty-three years before the war — 
are not talking sense. They are not 
talking nonsense because had Prussia 
won her prestige would have left her 
the master of that docile soft people 
whom she has used as the material 
of her rule. But they are talking what 
the late Samuel Butler called hypo- 
thetics — that is, they are talking of 
something that may be, not of some- 
thing that must be, still less of some- 
thing that is. 

This war, like all wars, and espe- 
cially all great wars, is a bringer in 
of realities, and among realities are 
the realities of race and nation and 
State. There is no German nation. 
There is a German race which has 
never been able to form a great State, 
and probably never could, for it has 
not within it that principle of self- 
discipline, that hard core in the soul 
whence great States arise. It must 
always be in flux, fluid, receptive of 
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foreign influence, changing its domes- 
tic boundaries. But, quite certainly, 
this last particular arrangement of a 
portion of the German tribes under 
Prussia is not fixed. There is nothing 
permanent or necessary about it at 
all. 

After the defeat of their chiefs we 
shall all see that quite clearly. Mean- 
while, awaiting that defeat which now 
rapidly approaches, let us not live in 
the past. What the Allies will have 
to deal with when Prussia and her 
vileness have received their reward, 
will not be the Prussian thing which 
calls itself the German Empire. It 
will be the various but similar German 
peoples. It will be the German Can- 
tons of Switzerland, the Austro-Ger- 
mans in the Middle Danube; the 
Southern German States; the North- 
ern Germans of the Baltic Plain; what 
may also be called in a large view of 


. history, the German tradition. It is 


worthy of respect and even were it 
not worthy of respect it must be 
recognized. It is not ephemeral; it 
is not even what we are fighting. 
Prussia is what we are fighting. Those 
who have allowed Prussia to rule 
them and who have committed the 
abominations with which Prussia in- 
spired them must, of course, suffer for 
some time the consequences of their 
misdeeds. But with Prussia defeated 
in the field they will be disenchanted. 
They will be at our mercy it is true, 
but we have no occasion to exercise 
anything more than justice against 
them. It is a Prussia — that is, the 
State organized for loot — that must 
and will disappear. For its assertion 
of existence is victory, and defeat will 


kill it. 
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BY MRS. PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS 


PART II 


As he stepped out on to the veranda 
the next morning, Walter Gordon saw 
Angelica through the open window 
sweeping the sitting-room. A white 
handkerchief was tied about her head, 
and her sleeves were rolled up above 
the elbows, displaying two dimpled 
arms, which were finished off, he no- 
ticed, by tiny wrists and a most per- 
fect pair of small white hands. 

‘Oh!’ she said with a little blush, ‘I 
did hope I’d get through before you 
came down.’ 

‘Let me help you,’ he begged. 

‘Do you think you can?’ she asked, 
looking him over rather doubtfully. 

“What do you take me for?’ he de- 
manded. ‘I may have lived in Lon- 
don, and I may have never visited the 
Tower, but I can sweep a room — that 
is, if I’ve got anything to sweep it with.’ 

“All right,’ said Angelica; ‘you can 
have my broom, and I’ll watch.’ 

So Walter Gordon, multimillionaire, 
swept the sitting-room at Draycott 
Hall, and thoroughly enjoyed himself. 

After breakfast Angelica took him 
for a walk, and on the way to the vil- 
lage told him about the different old 
houses they passed, most of which 
showed signs of former affluence. 

“That large white house over there, 
half-hidden by the trees, belongs to 
Uncle Randolph. - Such an old dear! 
You must meet him. He is really only 
my second cousin, but we all call him 
“uncle” here. The whole of Silsby- 
ville, in fact, belongs to my different 


connections. .Just think how delight- 
ful it is for us to be surrounded by 
those we love.’ 

‘But does one ever love one’s rela- 
tions? I must confess that, save my 
mother (who does n’t count), I, for 
one, don’t love mine. They are always 
so full of good advice, and know so 
well what one ought to do about every- 
thing that is n’t any business of theirs, 
that I never see them if I can avoid it. 
I’ll transfer miy lot over to you any 
time you’ll name,’ he added, laughing. 

‘How funny you are!’ cried An- 
gelica, laughing too. ‘We have great 
family feeling in the South, and I think 
it’s right. Do you know, I’ve never 
been away from Silsbyville, and al- 
though I long and long to see things, 
I am really very happy. We can’t 
afford to go even to Charlestown,’ she 
added, quite simply. ‘Auntie and I 
have only five hundred dollars a year 
between us, and we have to live, and 
support Tite and Becky, who are get- 
ting too old now to do any real work. 
They are all of the slaves we have left 
—and in the old days, long before I 
was born, we had over a thousand, and 
a coach and four, and a stable full of 
horses. I must show you the stable 
some day; it’s quite interesting with 
its dozens of stalls. Of course, I have 
always lived in the poor days of the 
Draycotts, but I love to hear auntie 
tell me about the past. We’ve got 
boxes of old costumes in the attic, and 
she makes one over for me from time 
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to time, and always tells such interest- 
ing stories about each, I almost hate to 
wear it out. I am very thankful, all 
the same, we’ve got them, for I can’t 
imagine otherwise how I’d ever have 
any decent clothes.’ 

Gordon felt a little lump in his 
throat. He had never come up 
against such poverty, or realized even 
that it existed among his own kind. 
He longed to write to his mother, ask- 
ing her to send this beautiful girl, 
who, in spite of her coarse cotton frock 
and shabby hat, looked every inch a 
princess, a box full of the prettiest 
Parisian gowns New York could sup- 
ply. But this, of course, was out of the 
question. They were, no doubt, as 
proud as they were poor. That they 
could not keep up the plantation any 
better on five hundred dollars a year 
was not surprising. Why, he spent 
more than that amount on tobacco! 

While he was thinking this they 
arrived ata low one-storied building, 
evidently a grocery store. Angelica 
walked in at the open door, and he 
followed. 

Half-a-dozen negro boys were seated 
on empty barrels, and behind the 
counter he saw, to his astonishment, 
the sandy-haired man whose acquaint- 
ance he had made the night before. 
On the back of his head was a broad- 
brimmed black felt hat, and he looked 
more forlorn and sandy-haired thar 
ever. 

‘Folkestone,’ said Angelica sweetly, 
“we want one pound of butter and two 
pounds of sugar.’ 

Folkestone weighed the butter and 
the sugar and did up the packages. 
“Hi there, you, Kurd,’ he called to one 
of the occupants of the barrels, ‘take 
this parcel home for Miss Angelica.’ 

“Yes,’ said Angelica, ‘for otherwise 
the butter will melt. Iam taking Mr. 
Gordon to call on Cynthia, and we 
won’t go home for some time.’ 
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They next stopped at a large white 
house farther down the street, and a 
young woman with golden hair and a 
pretty face flew out to meet them, and 
threw her arms around Angelica as 
though they had n’t seen each other 
for months. They sat down on the 
veranda, and Gordon listened with 
amused interest to their conversation. 
Mrs. Charles Silsby, their hostess, 
spoke with a decided Southern drawl, 
which made Angelica’s charming voice 
sound all the more attractive. 

‘Ann Caton has broken off her en- 
gagement to Cousin Archibald — did 
you know that, Angelica? And Charlie 
says he’s heard that all this long while 
she’s been engaged to that man she 
told us about, the one she met down 
in Charlestown.’ 

‘Don’t you think, Mr. Gordon,’ in- 
quired Angelica, ‘it’s pretty heartless 
for a girl to be engaged to two men at 
the same time?’ 

‘I do indeed,’ replied iets try- 
ing not to smile. ‘Is it a Silsbyville 
custom?’ His tone was slightly pat- 
ronizing when he mentioned Silsby- 
ville, but he,was quite unaware of it. 

“Oh, yes,’ drawled Mrs. Silsby, ‘some 
girls do promise to marry two or three 
suitors at once, to keep them all on the 
string, I suppose; but I certainly re- 
member hearing that in the North 
such a thing is a rare occurrence.’ 

In spite of himself, Gordon laughed 
outright. ‘If such a custom exists, it 
is n’t generally known,’ he replied. 

‘I am engaged,’ announced An- 
gelica, ‘to Folkestone Silsby, Mrs. 
Silsby’s brother-in-law. I have been 
engaged to him since I was a child.’ 

Gordon started. He felt no further 
desire to laugh. This beautiful girl the 
wife of Folkestone Silsby — the idea 
was absolutely preposterous! In all 
his life he had never heard anything so 
absurd. 

‘He keeps the grocery store,’ she 
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continued. ‘There is n’t a_ better 
family in the South than the Silsbys. 
At one time they owned nearly the 
whole place — did n’t they, Cynthia? 
—but poor Folkestone had n’t a 
penny, so he set up a grocery store, 
and is doing mighty well, I reckon.’ 

‘Very praiseworthy,’ murmured 
Gordon. He felt he could not bring 
himself to enthuse about Folkestone 
Silsby. 

The single week Gordon had in- 
tended to spend in Silsbyville flew by, 
and with true hospitality Miss Wini- 
fred pressed him to stay another. He 
accepted with alacrity, rather to her 
surprise, but she was too much ofa 
Southern lady to hint such a thing, 
even to Angelica. Hospitality and a 
Draycott meant the same thing; and 
although this guest, accustomed to the 
best the world could give, was a source 
of anxiety, as well as a strain on her 
slender resources, the best she could 
give he should have, if he chose to stay 
for weeks. 

Gordon did not take Angelica’s en- 
gagement seriously. To him it seemed 
impossible that this superior girl could 
care for a seedy individual like Folke- 
stone, and he came to the conclusion 
that, as the engagement had started 
at such an early date, it was more or 
less a joke, and that their feelings for 
each other were probably more those of 
second cousins — a relationship which 
in the South seemed to make every- 
one most intimate— than of a be- 
trothed pair. Folkestone came nearly 
every day on some pretext to Dray- 
cott Hall, but made no effort to see 
Angelica alone, which Gordon had 
hitherto understood was the custom- 
ary procedure of a lover. In fact, it 
was always Folkestone who obligingly 
entertained Miss Winifred in the par- 
lor, while he walked with Angelica in 
the garden after supper. All these 
reasons made him write the engage- 
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ment of Folkestone Silsby and An- 
gelica Draycott off the page of his 
mind. 

There was no doubt about it — be- 
fore even the first week was up, he was 
very much in love. In this little South- 
ern town, thanks to his mother, he had 
found the one woman absolutely fitted 
to become his wife. The common 
sense that had been one of the several 
factors which raised his father from a 
rather plebeian beginning to a position 
enabling him to marry into one of the 
most exclusive families in New York, 
and that had helped to make him, be- 
fore his death, one of the financial 
powers of the world, was his son’s in 
full measure. Walter had always been 
able to keep his mental balance when 
fascinating society belles were thrown 
at his head by designing mammas, for 
in each and every girl he had invari- 
ably seen a fault. She was either stu- 
pid, or too rapid, or a heartless butter- 
fly, who would marry him and take all 
he could give, and then turn for love 
and excitement to someone else. How 
often in his particular set he had seen 
this very thing happen — more often 
than he cared to count! He was nat- 
urally of a jealous temperament, and 
would expect absolute devotion and 
loyalty from his wife, and here was the 
very girl who would give him both. 
Simply and strictly brought up, mar- 
riage and faithfulness would be one 
and the same thing to her, he knew; 
and with her quick mind and general 
information, even .if the latter was 
slightly antiquated, and gathered from 
books instead of real life, how soon, 
given a few opportunities, she would 
develop into a brilliant woman! Just 
the wife required for the future am- 
bassador to Great Britain or France, 
for he fully intended to be one or the 
other, if not in time both. And how 
beautiful she was! How she would 
grace the lot in life he would give her! 
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And, another thing, what a sweet 
nother she would make! Just the 
right sort for all the little multimil- 
lionaire Gordons he hoped would 
come after him. There was no doubt 
in his mind; neither in New York nor 
in London could he find a second An- 
gelica. Only Silsbyville, South Caro- 
lina, seemed capable of producing such 
a perfect woman. He knew she liked 
him, but how deep her liking had gone 
she had never given him any indica- 
tion. Still, he was so well aware of 
what he had to offer, so convinced that 
they were absolutely suited to each 
other, and soaccustomed to have every- 
one fall in with his wishes, that he was 
quite assured she would see things as 
he did. 

Another two weeks slipped by. The 
Draycotts’ relatives offered him all 
they could in the way of entertain- 
ment. Everywhere he went there was 
a great display of old silver, old china, 
and little else besides, except —a 
charming welcome. But the evenings 
he enjoyed most were those passed at 
home, where he could watch Angelica 
in her old-time lilac silk gown and lace 
kerchief, carrying herself as every inch 
a princess, and toasting muffins on an 
old silver brazier for his supper. 

The middle of April arrived, and the 
garden at Draycott Hall was a picture 
of unkept beauty. Magnolias, azaleas, 
acacia-trees, golden jessamine, and the 
creamy Cherokee rose ran riot in a 
mad orgy of color. 

One evening Angelica, crowned with 
a wreath of Cherokee roses, walked 
with him through its perfumed mazes; 
while Folkestone — poor Folkestone! 
— as usual, entertained Miss Winifred 
in the parlor. 

Gordon decided that his moment 
had arrived. Angelica was standing 
beside him star-gazing, and apparently 
iost in thought. His heart was beating 
n an inexplicable manner; it was the 
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first time in his whole life it had ever 
behaved so. 

‘Angelica,’ he began, ‘I love you. 
I could never be happy with any 
girl save you for my wife.’ As he 
spoke he took her beautiful face in his 
hands, and tried to read the mystery 
of her eyes. She made no effort to 
move away, but returned his gaze 
wonderingly. 

‘Mr. Gordon,’ she murmured at 
length, ‘you can’t know what you’re 
saying. You have forgotten —I am 
engaged to Folkestone Silsby.’ 

‘But what an engagement!’ he cried 
hastily. ‘Surely you are not serious 
about it? He can’t have the cheek to 
think you’ll marry him now? You 
marry him — why, the idea is simply 
preposterous! Angelica, you’re the 
most beautiful girl I have ever seen. 
You must not bury yourself in Silsby- 
ville. Marry me, and you shall have 
everything the world can give. Think 
of the balls, the opera; and you — who 
are so interested in things abroad — 
think how much of the world you could 
see. You shall visit the Tower every 
day, Angelica; you shall do every- 
thing you wish. But I hate to offer all 
these things as an inducement. I am 
not a bad fellow. I have many friends 
for myself, thank God, not for what I 
can give them. If you will have me, I 
will try so hard to make you happy. 
Ill devote my whole life to it. It 
would be a sin for a girl like you —a 
princess — my little princess, crowned 
with roses,’ he added tenderly — ‘to 
pass her life in a God-forsaken place 
like this little Southern town.’ 

‘Mr. Gordon,’ she replied, moving 
away from him proudly, ‘that is a nice 
way for you to speak of a place which 
everyone “has tried to make you en- 
joy.’ As she spoke she impatiently 
pulled the crown of roses from her 
head, and tore off their creamy petals 
one by one. Then, after a moment, 














she continued: ‘I had not guessed that 
you loved me. I realize that a man’s 
love is the greatest thing he can give. 
I know that, besides your love, you are 
offering me great wealth and a brilliant 
position — a position which you are 
kind enough to think I could fill. 
I know that by marrying you I 
should see the world — the world I’ve 
dreamed about, and always longed for, 
and — and — never shall see. But 
there is one thing you have evidently 
not appreciated. You knew that Iam 
engaged to Folkestone Silsby, but you 
do not realize that I love him too, with 
all my heart and soul, as Southern 
girls can love. I am sorry to disap- 
point you,’ she said, smiling gently, 
‘but I have loved him, I believe, since 
I was three years old.’ ‘Then she 
turned and left him. 

Gordon sank on a _ tumble-down 
garden seat, and buried his face in his 
hands. 


Angelica and Folkestone, for the 
first time in these three weeks, were 
alone together in her little sitting- 
room. She was seated on the floor, her 
beautiful head resting on his knee, 
while he was looking down at her with 
worshiping faded blue eyes. 

‘Dear,’ said Angelica, in her sweet, 
musical voice, ‘Mr. Gordon has just 
asked me to be his wife.’ 

‘Oh, heavens!’ ejaculated Folke- 
stone. ‘I knew it would come.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ she de- 
manded. 

‘I’ve seen it coming all these weeks,’ 
he cried dismally. ‘When I saw him 
that first evening, handsome, dressed 
in all his English things, looking like a 
prince, a fitting husband for you, An- 
gelica, I knew then how the contrast 
between us must strike you. I know 
I can’t be compared to him in any way 
and my clothes even are so shabby. 
Why, this suit is, at least, ten years old!’ 
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‘From the appearance of that coat, 
I should say it was twenty,’ cried An- 
gelica teasingly. 

‘Darling, don’t be cruel! I could 
have sent to Boston for a suit like his, 
but you know quite well every penny’s 
been saved for you, to put you a little 
where you ought to be. But now it’s 
all working out differently, and I’ll 
face it, for I know it’s best.’ 

‘Face what?’ 

‘Your marrying him, dear.’ 

“My marrying him! What do you 
mean?’ : 

“You must marry him. Do you sup- 
pose that I, Folkestone Silsby, with no 
prospects to offer, would stand in your 
way? It is your chance of a future, 
and you must take it. He can give you 
everything I’ve always longed to. 
Darling, you know what you’ve been 
to me. You know how I’ve stuck to 
that old grocery store (which I hate, 
goodness knows!) to make a home for 
you. I’ve been most economical. I 
can honestly say I have n’t spent a 
penny on myself for years. But what 
does it amount to? —a pittance for 
the girl who deserves all the beautiful 
things the world can give. And that 
is not the only reason, dear — there’s 
another. He’s the kind you should 
marry. He’s been about the world and 
seen things; and I’ve seen nothing, 
and had no opportunities. We cannot 
be compared. You must marry him, 
and I’ll find my happiness in the 
knowledge that the girl I’ve watched 
grow up, the girl who has always been 
the joy of my soul, the light of my 
eyes, is where she ought to be— 
among the queens, Angelica.’ 

The look that came to Angelica’s 
face would have astonished Gordon. 
Her whole being seemed illumined 
with love. She sprang to Folkestone, 
and kissed and kissed him, stroking 
his sandy hair and cheeks with two 
little white hands, while the tears 
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poured out of her beautiful eyes, and 
dropped one by one on his old thread- 
bare coat. 

‘Go back on you for him!’ she cried. 
‘Oh, Folkestone, my darling! I, who 
love you with all my heart! To listen 
to you, even, nearly killed me. Go 
back on you for him!’ she cried again, 
disdainfully. ‘Why, he may be good- 
looking, he may have millions, he may 
have many good points — but go back 
on you for him! Folkestone Silsby, 
he’s no more to be compared to you 
than — I am.’ 

The next morning Gordon left Sils- 
byville. He made no reference to the 
evening before. Neither did Angelica, 
Chambers’s Journal 


Brains and wit and a happy capac- 
ity for detachment give Mr. Arnold 
Bennett a big pull in the playhouse. 
He can achieve satire without heavi- 
ness. He can provide light enter- 
tainment which is not frivolous. He 
can, as in The Title, hit out all round 
at our foibles and institutions, can 
show up marriage and politics and 
journalism and British snobbishness 
and even British middle-class woman- 
hood without incurring the suspicion 
of being didactic or having a bee in 
his bonnet, and can, in an appeal to 
that most exacting of audiences, a 
London audience in war time, satisfy 
at once his public’s intelligence and 
its demand to be at all costs amused. 


* The Title. A comedy in three acts. By Ar- 
nold Bennett. 3s. 6d. net. Chatto & Windus. 
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but her manner to him was very sweet 
and gentle, and she cut his sandwiches 
and baked him a cake he had specially 
liked and often asked for. 

As old Tite drove him to the station 
he passed the shop, and caught a 
glimpse of Folkestone, in his broad- 
brimmed black hat, standing behind 
the counter. 

He looked for the last time at 
the little, tumble-down, one-storied 
building, with its barrels of dried 
apples and potatoes, and its rows and 
rows of tinned cans. 

‘Mistress of a grocery store!’ he 
groaned. ‘My God! what a life for a 
girl like Angelica!’ 








Now this wants some doing and it 
need hardly be said that the author 
who does it is a rather different person 
from the Arnold Bennett who cap- 
tured the admiration of discriminating 
novel readers with his monumental 
Old Wives’ Tale and Clayhanger trilogy. 

We have traveled far from the 
patient, meticulous craftsmanship of 
those studies of the Five Towns, from 
their loving reconstruction of a past 
the minutest details of which have 
been preserved by a marvelously re- 
tentive memory, from their method of 
adding stroke to stroke, feature to 
feature, till a vision of urban mid- 
Victorianism complete in its types, 
its topics of thought and speech, its 
manners and habits, its very décor, is 
called up to startle the oldsters among 
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us by its photographic realism. The 
Arnold Bennett of The Title has 
turned his back on his serious youth 
and is keenly, joyously alive to the 
present. And just as, perhaps be- 
cause his reverence has been exhausted 
by the life of yesterday, he approaches 
to-day with all a schoolboy’s disre- 
spectful high spirits and adventurous- 
ness, so he changes his methods to 
suit his difference of attitude. Here 
he is your careless-seeming improvisa- 
tor, touching in character lightly, 
flashing out epigrams with regal care- 
lessness, developing situation and 
clash of will with comic exuberance, 
almost, it might seem, as he goes along. 

That means a different playwright 
even from the part-author of Mile- 
stones, for there he was still under the 
influence of that underlying idea which 
gives a sense of unity to everyone 
of his more serious Five Towns sto- 
ries. The battle between each older 
and each newer generation, the re- 
volt against parental tyranny and 
dogmatism, the intolerance of youth 
for the lessons and caution of experi- 
ence — this was the burden of Mile- 
stones as of the Potteries tales, and 
so, to present it adequately, he and his 
colleague had to shape out a very 
orderly and elaborate scheme. The 
new Arnold Bennett has shaken off 
such fetters and set out on his own 
‘Great Adventure’; the so long hard- 
working craftsman is going to have 
his fling. Having won his public in a 
sedulous apprenticeship, he proposes 
to please himself and enjoy himself, 
and what pleases him just now, as we 
know from his Regent and other kin- 
dred efforts in fiction, is to run riot 
in what sometimes gets perilously near 
farce, but at its best is piquant and 
astringent comedy. 

The Bookman 
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Two thirds of The Title is Arnold 
Bennett comedy of this welcome type. 
Its story of an official who had to 
take a baronetcy against his own and 
his children’s will, its theme that it is 
the womenfolk who keep the traffic in 
honors going, can surely be taken for 
granted at this time of day. But it is 
difficult to resist quoting some of its 
epigrams — for instance this about a 
fluffy-brained tyrant, ‘She’s far too 
clever to understand anything she 
does not like,’ or this on a cause, ‘It’s 
like champagne or high heels, one 
must be prepared to suffer for it,’ or a 
married man’s confession, ‘Being a 
husband is a wholetime job’ or the 
heroine’s creed, ‘It isn’t views that 
are disreputable, it’s the persons that 
hold them’— just as it is difficult to 
refrain from praising at length the 
gayety with which for twoacts the duel 
between husband and wife is main- 
tained. But Mr. Bennett has not 
quite learned to walk by himself on 
the stage yet, cannot quite rely on 
the aids of improvisation. There are 
signs that he grew tired or felt himself 
tied up in a knot as he began the 
last act of this play. Otherwise he 
would not have introduced so late a 
new and as it proves incredible and 
tiresome character. Impatience is a 
curious fault to impute to the author 
of Clayhanger, yet it looks as if his 
carelessness in technique at this point 
could be put down to no other cause. 
His adventure evidently has its risks 
and he would do well in his frisky man- 
hood not to discard too completely 
the discipline of his laborious nonage. 
Still two thirds of a loaf is better — 
far better—than none, and it is 
delightful to come across a stage 
comedy that reads as well as it 


plays. 
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BY W. PETT RIDGE 


Corporat HaAuuarp discovered, at 
the hour of a quarter to four, that it 
was probable the afternoon would go 
by bringing no visitor for him. One or 
two folk had spoken a word, but these 
inquired the way to some remote des- 
tination in the hospital, and he ob- 
served that they appealed at once to 
other folk for verifying particulars. 
On a bench near the entrance and 
close to a notice-board which said 
‘Out of Bounds,’ Corporal Hallard 
took the sun and the air, and gave his 
thoughts to retrospection. The rise 
and fall in the number of his visitors 
had a likeness to a temperature chart. 

The first day gave the highest rec- 
ord. Gifts tendered on that occasion 
included — 

Four illustrated weekly journals. 

Two monthly magazines. 

A ninepenny novel. 

Three bunches flowers. 

Six packets cigarettes. 

One box matches. 

During that great and notable after- 
noon, Sister remarked to him: 

“You are very lucky in having so 
many friends.’ 

And he replied: 

“To tell you the truth, Sister, I’d no 
idea I’d got so many. Never been 
what you may call a specially popu- 
lar chap. Have n’t got the knack of it 
somehow.’ 

‘I did n’t notice your mother 
among the visitors.’ 

‘Once you get planted in Kensal 
Green it is n’t easy to get a drop of 
leave.’ 

‘Sorry, sorry! And your father?’ 
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‘In Guy’s, with a bad ankle. And 
he’s no good at writing, worse luck.’ 

The allusion caused him, at the 
time, to think of his mother. Lord! 
the fuss she would have made of him, 
in the circumstances, had she been 
alive; maybe she would have felt 
proud. For the rest, there was no fail- 
ure of any importance; the three 
young women with whom he had been 
in the earlier stages of an engagement 
before going out to France met at his 
bedside, and accepted introductions to 
each other with composure and per- 
fect manners. That was the advan- 
tage of taking up with none but lady- 
like girls. No fuss, no rumpus, no 
scene, no back chat. All greatly in- 
terested in his account of the fight, 
and of the transport across Channel, 
and to London; each conveying earnest 
wishes for a quick recovery. 

‘Don’t be surprised,’ they said, 
archly, ‘if we pop along and see you 
fairly often.’ 

‘Always a pleasure,’ he replied, ‘to 
see any one of you. I shall look for- 
ward to it.’ 

The second visiting day brought the 
line down in the imaginary chart, but 
there was little to complain about in 
this, for he needed just then sleep and 
a deal of it, and the callers left names, 
deposited gifts, and stole away on tip- 
toe for fear of disturbing him. He 
recollected telling Dixon, in the neigh- 
boring bed, that there had been noth- 
ing to prevent Dixon from throwing a 
book, or in some other furtive way 
creating wakefulness; it appeared that 
Dixon, throughout the afternoon, also 
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slept, and in consequence was able to 
plead not guilty to the charge of neg- 
lecting to assist a pal. (Dixon and he 
had run neck to neck in the hospital 
races with Dixon winning by a short 
head; he had left for the convalescent 
home the day before, and Corporal 
Hallard’s present loneliness was in- 
creased by the circumstance.) 

‘I could do with a chun,’ said the 
corporal to himself, wistfully, looking 
about the grounds and inspecting new 
arrivals at the entrance gate. ‘Every- 
body seems to have someone to talk 
to ’cepting me!’ 

He recalled one afternoon when, 
after the number and quality of his 
visitors had diminished seriously, there 
occurred a remarkable gathering of 
the clans. Hallard was going on well; 
the doctors were content with him, 
and the nurses not displeased, and 
then happened this considerable and 
gratifying incursion of relatives and 
friends. The three partial sweethearts 
arrived in company, and on the best 
of terms with each other. A girl cousin 
burst into tears on seeing him, and 
challenged to give a reason, admitted 
she could give none, and conducted 
herself thenceforth with something 
like hilarity. Corporal Hallard, enjoy- 
ing his task of receiving guests, 
blamed himself for having imagined, 
even for an instant, that he had en- 
dured neglect. He was glad to hear 
news of his father at Guy’s. The after- 
noon went off admirably. 

‘I’ve run back,’ said the girl cousin, 
returning from the doors of the ward, 
‘just to mention what I think you 
ought to be told. You’re surprised to 
see such a lot of us here to-day.’ 

‘And gratified.’ 

‘Quite so. But it would n’t have 
happened if it had n’t been for your 
Aunt Beatrijce.’ 

‘Much obliged to her.’ 

“Came to see us last Sunday, she 
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did, and— you know how melan- 
choly she gets after supper — she 
declared she’d had a dream about 
you. She dreamt as plain as plain that 
you were n’t long for this world. And 
your aunt, as you know, believes 
more in dreams than in what actually 
happens!’ 

Perhaps the acutest disappointment 
came in regard to the three young 
women. You would have thought at 
least one might have remained, not 
perhaps exactly loyal — for this in the 
somewhat confused situation was 
scarcely to be hoped for — but, at 
any rate, attentive. For old sake’s 
sake, one of them should have given 
herself the trouble of crossing London 
on a Sunday afternoon, when no ex- 
cuse for absence was provided by the 
weather, to convey a word of affection, 
or, if she chanced to be in another 
mood, a sentence of reproach. In- 
stead, two sent post cards with a pic- 
ture on one side of a frivolous nature 
connected with sea bathing, and, on 
the obverse, a few lines to announce 
that they were enjoying holidays glo- 
riously, and making quite a lot of 
friends. The third went to the cost of 
a three-halfpenny stamp, because her 
communication was of a more confi- 
dential type. She broke the news that 
she had entered into a swift engage- 
ment with a young officer, lately pro- 
moted from the ranks. Hoped Cor- 
poral Hallard would not consider he 
was being treated unfairly. Reminded 
him of the existence of the two young 
ladies met by her at the hospital, and 
wishing him the best of luck, begged 
to remain, with sincere regards, his 
ever faithfuland always loving Minnie. 

Aunt Beatrice’s nightmare did not 
happen again, and as Hallard im- 
proved in health, so the number of 
visitors again dwindled. Now, for 
three visiting days no one had called; 
and Corporal Hallard, seated in the 
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grounds, felt the solitude of a man 
who has gained popularity, enjoyed 
it, and has seen it disappear. Folk 
were on their return from the wards, 
and went by talking of the cheapest 
and most rapid means of transit to 
their respective homes. Through the 
entrance gate came someone walking 
as briskly as age and infirmity would 
permit. 

“At last!’ said the corporal, with re- 
lief. ‘How are you?’ 
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‘Better. A lot better, in fact. But 
it’s took some time to get here. 
I’m not very nimble on my pins 

et.’ 

‘Thought I’d been forgot by every- 
body this afternoon.’ 

‘By some p’raps,’ agreed the other, 
bending down to kiss the corporal’s 
forehead, ‘but not me, boy. Not me. 
Never me!’ 

‘Thank you, dad!’ said Corporal 
Hallard, gratefully. 


THE PAST IN PICARDY 


WHEN our battalion came out of 
the line it was to a typical Picardy 
village that we were sent: a village 
over-populated and over-militarized, 
a place reeking of estaminets and 
stinks, of artillery lines and old camps, 
of mud and presently of dust. A 
village where might be found neither 
rest for the feet nor peace of mind. It 
was pleasant therefore — and, indeed, 
only tolerable—to make away on 
horseback, away into the neighboring 
upland country where, amid the clover, 
the pasture, and the growing corn, the 
lark sang as in days gone by. There 
could be found a new freedom, a new 
life, a new—hope. In that windy 
silence could be obliterated the som- 
bre, stricken world out yonder: the 
cobwebs were brushed away, the 
world, taking on a new shape, became 
acceptable once again. 

I rode into a sleepy village. Facing 
the green and taking the stranger by 
surprise, a chdteau stood, wood-en- 
circled, with spacious open forecourt 
after the old fashion. 

It is of this chateau that I shall 


write, because this and the d’Hautbois 
and the village and its inhabitants — 
allare typical of pastoral France to-day. 
... A short stretch of road leading up 
to the main gates was flanked on 
either side by cottages. These were 
old, thatched, and discolored. One 
was a bureau, formerly the home no 
doubt of a splendid and venerable con- 
cierge. Still a notice directed you to 
apply for permission to enter the 
grounds to that bureau and that con- 
cierge. As I viewed the chateau and 
forecourt — taken aback and greatly 
admiring — a woman came out —a 
sallow, dried-up, toil-stained unbeau- 
tiful woman-— came out of the cottage 
and looked at me interrogatively. A 
girl who had evidently been milking 
cows peeped round the gate-post of 
the home-farm. One seemed of a sud- 
den to come upon the spell of the 
place. I asked permission to go in. 
The forecourt was entered by plain 
iron gates that in their formal simplic- 
ity made an imposing effect. Thence 
a gravel drive took a circular sweep 
round a once-trim lawn. On the left, 
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amid overhanging trees, was the en- 
tranee to the home-farm: from it came 
the crowing of cocks, the grunting of 
pigs, the lowing of calves. Close be- 
side the house itself could be espied a 
gateway leading to stables built of 
gray and now mossy stone. .. . What 
was there about this place that made 
so poignant an impression upon the 
mind? A kind of tranquillity, a sense 
of contemplation, a kind of sadness. 
It was akin to the quality some women 
have — very good women who have 
suffered, who treasure memories. For 
the house itself was not remarkable. 
It was long-fronted and high, with two 
projecting wings making a courtyard: 
of old fading reddish-yellow brick 
with gray stone cornices and a gray 
frontal. Front door there appeared 
to be none — it was a mere French 
window opening on to a rather silly- 
looking veranda. The whole effect, 
nevertheless, was formal, imposing, 
grave — why, it would be hard to say. 

Perhaps it was due to the woods 
which formed a background at once 
grand and stately, perhaps in part to 
the delicacy of light and shadow that 
filigreed down upon the new green, 
perhaps to the silence, the restfulness 
of the hour. But no! it was something 
intimately of the place itself. Can 
empty mansions, can deserted gardens 
have a spirit? — then this one had. 
Something mysterious, something al- 
most awesome. One longed to know 
more about the handsome chateau — 
its history, its inhabitants. I rode close 
up and round towards the back. A 
footstep was heard. An old, a very 
ancient man came hobbling out of the 
shrubbery on two sticks. Wizened, 
twisted, and bent, there was n’t much 
left of him. And there was no informa- 
tion to be got. First he was deaf. 
Then he was not a native. He was a 
refugee — one whose village and home 
a dozen miles away had been razed to 
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the ground. Evidently he had merely 
stolen out like some hibernator to bask 
and drink his fill of the spring sun- 
shine. He went his way, mumbling, 
along the woody path. 

The house remained — shuttered 
and silent. It is true the shutters, 
rusty and rotten, were breaking from 
their hinges. It is true that everything 
was rotting, decaying, except the ac- 
tual building itself. You could peep in 
at some of the windows, at others you 
could only guess. Here on the ground 
floor, looking out at the back, was 
evidently a kind of storeroom, consist- 
ing as it did almost entirely of high 
cupboards of polished wood. And here 
was a foyer with hideous wall paper 
— great red splodgy flowers on a white 
background; and there the salon look- 
ing out upon the woods and gardens 
with — a glimpse — its formal leath- 
er-backed chairs, its once-parquet 
floor, its elegant Louis Quatorze writ- 
ing-tables and bric-a-brac, its yellow 
brocade panels and its red brocade 
screen leaning carelessly half against 
the window — a curious jumble of an- 
cient and modern, of beautiful and 
uncouth. 

There was another thing to be 
noticed. In the high masonry at the 
rear of the house and in its centre 
was found the coat-of-arms of the 
family, handsomely carved in stone. 
A greyhound and a stag or unicorn 
(hard tc say which) defied each other 
in noble enmity from either side a 
shield or crown. Some date was there, 
but the encroaching yellow lichen and 
the hand of time seemed unkindly to 
have blotted it out. For the rest, there 
is little to say. A cheap-looking ver- 
anda, such as the French love, scarred 
the back of the chateau. The gardens, 
which, true, had -never contained 
flowers, were entirely unkempt, run 
wild, and, in fact, gradually merging 
into the woodland and the orchard. 
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There was, however, a great expanse 
of lawn — luxuriant virgin turf — 
behind the house and opening upon a 
wonderful grassy ride which swept 
straight upwards through the woods 
for a quarter of a mile, losing itself at 
last in the deep blue sky. 

That vista, that nave between 
clipped and solemn yews, was a thing 
to dream of, and to the explorer or the 
equestrian an irresistible attraction. 
Entering upon it, one felt the more its 
curious magic, its delicate, evasive 
charm. The now westering sunbeams 
fell in streaks and pools between the 
trees, upon the brambles and the hazel 
bushes, upon the grassy floor that was 
studded with anemones, with the wood 
mercury, and with the wild hyacinth. 
The spell that lay upon this place was 
of a silence broken only by the rare, 
deep notes of the wood pigeon, by the 
whistle of the hawk, by the crowing 
of cocks in the village afar off. A col- 
ony of rooks were tending their nests 
with ceaseless cawing and crying: nests 
wherein the young must have been 
newly-hatched. Half-way up the ride 
the sound of an axe striking wood ar- 
rested the ear and here were found 
two wood-cutters at work. An elderly 
man and a youth. 

‘Towhom does the chateau belong?’ 

“To M. d’Hautbois.’ 

‘And who is M. d’Hautbois?’ 

‘A grand, splendid man, tall and 
aristocratic-looking; the father of nine; 
a colonel of cavalry both before and 
since the war; well-known as instruc- 
tor at the military school near Paris; a 
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count; respected by all. His eldest 
son was in the regiment also. Many 
an autumn they spent here.’ 

‘Where, then, is M. le Comte now?’ 

‘Il est mort dans la guerre.’ 

“And the eldest son?’ 

‘Tl est mort aussi.’ 

In this man’s words was heard the 
cry of France, of all Europe. 

‘Fourteen, fifteen, sixteen are dead 
from this village.’ 

“Madame and the rest — where are 
they?’ 

‘Madame and the children are at 
Alengon (where lace is made): the 
next boy shortly joins the regiment of 
his papa and brother. Alas! We shall 
see them no more.’ 

All was made plain now. 

I cantered on to the head of the ride, 
to a point where you may look on the 
one hand far out across the upland 
fields now golden in the light of the 
setting sun towards the famous city 
of the past; on the other down the 
carefully-kept vista of trees to the 
wide grassy lawn and gardens where 
the home of the d’Hautbois dreamed 
away its life. All was made plain now. 
From afar off came the low mutter of 
the guns that were never quiet, and the 
rooks grew clamorous as they swept to 
and fro above their nests. As the even- 
ing shadows fell the vision became 
clearer. One could divine now the 
spell of this place that was at once so 
interesting, so beautiful, and so sad. 

At this moment I can hear only the 
sigh of the trees and the wood-cutter’s 
axe as he cuts them down one by one. 





JEZREEL 


BY THOMAS HARDY 


Dip they catch as it were in a Vision at shut of the day — 
When their cavalry smote through the ancient Esdrelon Plain, 
And they crossed where the Tishbite stood forth in his enemy’s way — 
His gaunt, mournful Shade as he bade the king haste off amain? 


On war-men at this end of time —even on Englishmen’s eyes — 

Who slay with their arms of new might in that long-ago place, 
Flashed he who drove furiously? ... Ah, did the phantom arise 

Of that queen — of that proud Tyrian woman who painted her face? 


Faint-marked they the words, ‘Throw her down,’ rise from Time eerily, 
Spectre-spots of the blood of her body on some rotten wall? 

And the thin note of pity that came: ‘A king’s daughter is she,’ 
As they passed where she trodden was once by the chargers’ footfall? 


Could such be the hauntings of men of to-day, at the cease 
Of pursuit, at the dusk-hour, ere slumber their senses could seal? 
Enghosted seers, kings,— one on horseback who asks ‘Is it peace?’ 
Yea, strange things and spectral may men have beheld in Jezreel. 
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HARRY LAUDER* 


Mr. Harry Lavuper’s account of 
his experiences during the war is in 
part an elegy. The death of his only 
son, an officer in the Argyll and Suth- 
erland Highlanders, changed for him 
the face of earth and sky. In this 
book there is incident and laughter, 
sentiment, good stories, some of them 
new and some retold with skill. But 
the dominant note is that of a loss 
which even time cannot heal. At the 
beginning are verses ‘To the memory 
of my beloved son, killed in France, 
December 28th, 1916.’ At the end 
there is the defiant assertion of a 
- belief in a reunion beyond the grave. 
The book is studded with photographs 
— pitifully pathetic — of this merry, 
good-looking boy at the age of eight, 
at the age of fourteen, as the ‘young 
Laird’ of Dunoon, and as the soldier 
fighting for his country. It is the 
world tragedy of a thousand homes 
revealed in artless fashion by one 
whose art has made him almost wor- 
shiped through the British-speaking 
world. It is written with the hope 
that some of those who read it may 
find consolation in the revelation of 
an experience which they themselves 
have undergone; but in which some 
light has come through the darkness 
in the taking up of the work of life 
again and the firm belief that at the 
end all will be good. Mr. Harry 
Lauder has set himself a difficult task, 
and it would have been easy to ruin 
it by excess of personal sentiment on 
the one hand or by the mere stringing 
together of humorous stories on the 
other. He has managed to steer be- 
tween these courses and to produce a 


* A Minstrel in France. 
London: Melrose. 7s. 6d. 
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By Harry Lauder. 





work of human interest which none of 
his numerous admirers will read with- 
out renewed affection for the writer. 
‘By keeping your faith,’ he writes at 
the end to his readers, ‘you will help 
to win this war, for if you lose it the 
war and your personal self are lost.’ 
And again, ‘ My whole perspective was 
changed by my visit to the front. 
Never again shall I know those mo- 
ments of blank despair that used to 
come to me; in my thoughts I shall 
never be far away from the little ceme- 
tery hard by the Bapaume Road, and 
life would not be worth the living for me 
did I not believe that each day brings 
me nearer to seeing my boy again.” 

Here is the ‘other side’ of incidents 
which were revealed to newspaper 
readers at the time they occurred. 
Immediately before the war Mr. 
Harry Lauder was visiting Australia, 
receiving at Sydney and elsewhere a 
welcome that a king might have en- 
vied, but still chiefly occupied with 
the thought that his son was also 
journeying round the world to meet 
him there. The war finds them to- 
gether in the Antipodes; and the boy, 
already a Territorial officer, goes 
straight off to England to take up his 
duties. He returns home once wound- 
ed, once again suffering from shell 
shock. Then suddenly, as in so many 
other cases, the little brown envelope 
reveals that all life is done. 

‘I sat and stared at that slip of 
paper that had come to me like the 
breath of doom. Dead! Dead these 
four days. I was never to see the light 
of his eyes again. I was never to hear 
that laugh of his. I had looked on my 
boy for the last time. Could it be 
true? Ah, I knew it was.’ 




















HARRY LAUDER 


At first the father is broken and 
determined to leave forever the stage 
on which he had attained such aston- 
ishing successes. Then he finds his 
presence is necessary for the welfare 
of those who are performing in the 
revue in which he was the principal 
figure. He returns to their assistance. 
He finds the public extraordinarily 
sympathetic and kind. He deter- 
mined to go out to sing to the men 
at the front those songs of Scotland 
which he has made famous through- 
out the world. His course through the 
trenches is a triumphal procession. 
Everywhere he is hailed as ‘Harry,’ 
everywhere he is asked for songs. He 
sings at set concerts to thousands of 
hearers in the darkness. He sings to 
any company of soldiers traveling 
along the roadside, stopping in his car 
for the purpose. He sings in the 
trenches themselves to the music of 


the sound of cannon, something, as he 


says, like this — 
Roamin’ in the — (Puh-lah) — gloamin’ 
— (Bam!) 
On the — (Whuff! — Boom!) — bonny — 
(Br-r-r!) — banks o’ — (Biff) — Clyde 
— (Zow!) 


He produced the same effect, with 
that fascination which is his own 
secret,-in face of all these tremendous 
challenges, as he has produced in 
America and the Dominions as well 
as in Britain. He has sung those same 
simple melodies of love and home and 
the life of the people which have ap- 
pealed, as in the case of few other 
artists, to every class in exile or at 
home. Here is the end of a day at the 
front, in which, as a kind of consum- 
mation of the tour, the whole High- 
land Brigade, with many distinguished 
officers, have assembled for a great 
Scottish night: 

‘I had given them two songs when 
atbig man arose far back in the crowd. 
He was a long way from me, but his 
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great voice carried to me easily, so 
that I could hear every word he said. 
***Harry,” he shouted, ‘ 


‘sing us “The ‘}| 
Wee Hoose amang the Heather,’ and ~~ Ht 


we'll a’ join in the chorus!” 

‘For a moment I could daly stare 
out at them. Between that sea of 
faces upraised to mine, and my eyes, 
there came another face, the smiling, 
bonnie face of my boy John, that I 
should never see again with mortal 
eyes. That had been one of his 
favorite songs for many years. I hesi- 
tated. It was as if a gentle hand 
had plucked at my very heartstrings, 
and played upon them. Memories— 
memories of my boy — swept over 
me in a flood. I felt a choking in my 
throat and the tears welled into my 
eyes. 

‘But then I began to sing, making a 
signal to Johnson to let me sing alone. 
And when I came to the chorus, true 
to the big Highlander’s promise, they 
all did join in the chorus And what 
a chorus that was Thousands of men 
were singing. 


‘There’s a wee hoose amang the heather, 
There’s a wee hoose o’er the sea. 
There’s a lassie in that wee hoose 
Waiting patiently for me. 


“She’s the picture of perfection — 
I wouldna tell a lee. 

If ye saw her ye would love her 
Just the same as me! 


‘My voice was very shaky when I 
came to the end of that chorus, but 
the great wave of sound from the 
kilted laddies rolled out, true and full, 
unshaken, unbroken. They carried 
the air as steadily as a ship is carried 
upon a rolling sea.’ 

Not all the story is of serious im- 
port. The old humor sparkles out in 
page after page. Here, for example, is 
a story that loses nothing by the tell- 


ing, of Sandy and Ikey’s dispute as to 
which of their races had \produced 
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names the most famous in history. 

‘An odd bet it was. For each great 
name that Sandy named of a Scot 
whom history had honored he was to 
pull out oné of Ikey’s hairs, and Ikey 
was to have the same privilege. 

‘Do ye begin!’ said Sandy. 

*** Moses!” said Ikey, and pulled. 

‘Bobbie Burns!”’ cried Sandy, and 
returned the compliment. 

‘ Abraham!” said Ikey, and pulled 
again. 

‘Ouch! Duggie Haig!” said Sandy. 

‘And then Ikey grabbed a handful 
of hairs at once. “Joseph and his 
brethren!” he said, gloating a bit as 
he watched the tears starting from 
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Sandy’s eyes at the pain of losing so 
many good hairs at once. 

*“So it’s pulling them out in 
bunches ye are!” said Sandy. “Ah, 
well, man ” and he reached with 
both hands for Ikey’s thatch. “The 
Hieland Brigade!” he roared, and 
pulled all the hairs his two hands 
would hold!’ 

Mr. Harry Lauder has produced a 
book which, without any pretense of 
literary distinction, is full of humanity 
and individual characteristics, and is 
likely to find readers in places and 
among persons where many more pre- 
tentious works would receive no 
welcome, 





PRESIDENT WILSON AND CLEAN GOVERNMENT* 


BY J. DAVIS PATON 


It used to be said of the mid-Victo- 
rian Englishman that he was so in- 
tensely insular as to be absolutely 
ignorant of the personalities that 
mattered outside England, and a lead- 
ing newspaper proprietor, who shall be 
nameless, used to urge the staff of his 
paper (written, as the late Lord Salis- 
bury remarked, by office boys for 
office boys) not to forget that the only 
foreigner the British public had heard 
of was the Kaiser! Are we much bet- 
ter informed to-day? The strange case 
of President Wilson seems to show that 
weare not. Beyond doubt he is the one 
revelation in statesmanship that the 
war has brought us. His action and 
his temperament have influenced pro- 


* President Wilson: The Man and His Message. 
By C. Sheridan Jones. 
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foundly the course of events. He is, 
moreover, a man of extraordinarily 
interesting personality, and one who 
is destined to play perhaps the most 
important part in the closing stages of 
the great war, and yet the average 
Englishman knows practically noth- 
ing about him except that he is a tee- 
totaler and a non-smoker and was 
once a college professor. 

It is for this reason that one wel- 
comes the appearance of a volume, 
slight as it is, which gives the first con- 
nected account of the President’s life 
and of his remarkable caréer as a polit- 
ical reformer. By far the most inter- 
esting portion of the book, which 
should appeal very strongly to readers 
of the New Witness, is the all too brief 
account it gives of his remarkable and 




















successful campaign on behalf of Clean 
Government when he was Governor 
of New Jersey. From a personal point 
of view the narrative is extraordinarily 
arresting. Woodrow Wilson had just 
resigned from the Presidency of Prince- 
ton University — a well-paid and very 
important office. The trustees and 
governors of the University — where, 
by the way, he had himself gradu- 
ated — took one view of the future 
development of the institution and 
Mr. Wilson another. The governors 
were able to back their plans and 
schemes by the promise of a con- 
siderable accession of funds. It is 
well worth while recalling Mr. 
Wilson’s comment on the situation 
thus created. 

‘I cannot accede,’ he wrote, ‘to the 
acceptance of gifts upon terms which 
take the educationai policy of a Uni- 
versity out of the hands of the trustees 
and faculty and permit it to be deter- 
mined by those who give money,’ and 
he resigned. 

The dignity and restraint of that 
utterance, no less than its independ- 
ence, and the vigor with which he had 
fought the battle for the democratiza- 
tion of the University, gained him a 
reputation for sturdiness and ‘square 
dealing’ throughout the United States, 
and, when the Democratic party were 
seeking about for a candidate for the 
governorship of New Jersey, a candi- 
date who would have at all events the 
appearance of incorruptibility, they 
thought they could not do better than 
adopt him as their choice. As Mr. Bay- 
ard Hale has put it, it occurred to the 
bosses of the Democratic party that 
Mr. Wilson, ‘a University President of 
acknowledged talents and high respect- 
ability, a writer on public affairs and 
with a certain gift of oratory,’ would 
do the trick for them. ‘The bosses felt 
sure that they could count, in the case 
of victory, on his sense of gratitude to 
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them; on the almost certain innocence 
of a middle-aged scholar, suddenly 
transported from an academic lecture 
room to a busy state house, and finally 
on their ability to persuade him that 
if he would be good as Governor they 
could make him President.’ As we 
shall see, they never made a bigger 
mistake in their lives. The first condi- 
tion Mr.Wilson imposed when he ac- 
cepted the nomination, was that he 
should consider himself chosen the 
leader of his party in the State. This 
the bosses swallowed. They found it 
more difficult to digest his next pro- 
nouncement. Woodrow Wilson had 
been denouncing the corruption of the 
Republican government of the State 
when he was asked a very pertinent 
question by an opponent. ‘What, if 
anything,’ said this gentleman, ‘is the 
difference between the Republican 
bosses and the equally corrupt ring of 
Democratic bosses?’ 

Mr. Wilson’s reply was calculated 
to give the latter food for thought. 

‘One difference is,’ he said, ‘that 
the Democratic bosses are now out of 
office, and if I have anything to do with 
it they will stay out.’ 

That reply settled it. All the im- 
pure forces, all the unclean ‘ pull,’ that 
the caucus can bring to bear on politics 
in America, as in England, were now 
used to ruin Wilson’s candidature. 
The future President had to settle 
down to the most difficult of all tasks, 
to fight his own party, to defeat the in- 
trigues of the wire-pullers who were 
trying to defeat even as they ran him. 
The story of how he succeeded makes 
capital reading. Wilson boldly averred 
his independence of the Democratic 
caucus and appealed direct to the 
people. His programme was practi- 
cally that of the New Witness League, 
and his speeches gripped the electors 
from the first. 

‘He talked to them,’ says Mr. Bay- 
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ard Hale, whose narrative is quoted 
in this book, ‘of the need of dragging 
public business out of private rooms, 
where secret interests and professional 
political jobbers conspire, into the 
open air where all might see what is 
being done; of the need of new politi- 
cal machinery that the people might 
resume the control of their own affairs 
... of the need of regulating the cor- 
porations; talked simply, straightfor- 
wardly of all manner of specific public 
things in a way that brought them 
home to the individual voter with a 
new sense of his own personal concern 
in them, a new realization of his duty, 
his power, and his opportunity.’ The 
bosses thought it impossible that 
Wilson could stand out against them 
and the machine. They were wrong. 
He carried the seat by a majority of 
49,000, the previous Republican plu- 
rality having been over 80,000. He 
had changed the political mind of 
66,000 out of 433,000, and he had 
done this by appealing direct to the 
people. 

It is not a little ironical to note that 
the bosses fully expected Wilson to 
come to heel once he had secured the 
Governorship, and when one of their 
number, ex-Senator James Smith, 
Junior, put himself forward as the 
Democratic candidate for the State, 
they were literally dumbfounded when 
the new Governor announced that he 
would oppose Mr. Smith tooth and 
nail. ‘You are wrecking the organiza- 
tion that nominated you,’ they said, 
bringing up the old party cry that has 
cowed how many honest men in Eng- 
lish politics? ‘I was elected,’ Wilson 
answered, ‘by the people and not by 
any organization’; and he proceeded 
to deal so faithfully with ex-Senator 
James Smith, Junior, that after a bit- 
ter fight that gentleman could not get 
the nominaticn, and a Clean Govern- 
ment man in the person of Mr. James 
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J. Martine was returned. The party 
‘bosses’ were furious. Mr. Croker de- 
nounced Woodrow Wilson as an ‘in- 
grate’ who had been dragged from 
obscurity by the great Democratic 
Caucus which he now defied. But Mr. 
Wilson, not satisfied with what he had 
done, introduced at once a whole series 


_of sweeping enactments designed to 


secure political purity. The most im- 
portant of these was the Direct Prim- 
ary and Election Bill, a measure which 
he prepared with infinite care and 
labor, and which aimed practically at 
the abolition of the Secret Party 
Funds and at the democratization o/ 
the caucus. The speeches in which he 
upheld the Bill read like articles from 
the pen of the late editor of the New 
Witness. 

‘In theory,’ he said, ‘we are living 
under a Republic and we call ours a 
representative government. In fact, 
we are living under a government of 
party bosses who in secret conference 
and for their private ends determine 
what we shall and shall not have. We 
must rescue politics,’ he said, ‘from 
the special interests and their tools, 
the professional bosses. We must keep 
party organization but we make all 
parties organizations of the people, no 
longer of the bosses.’ 

It is very important to note that the 
Bill went through despite the most 
vigorous opposition of all the unclean 
interests that it attacked. The story 
of Wilson’s triumph traveled apace 
up and down the States, and when the 
time came for the Democrats to choose 
a candidate for the Presidency there 
was but one man whose name rallied 
the party. From North, South, East, 
and West came invitations to hear him 
speak, letters begging him to persist in 
his efforts and urging him to go for- 
ward arrived by every post. He be- 
came the banner bearer in a new 
evangel. He succeeded in doing what 














no other public man has dared to at- 
tempt in America, in defeating the 
‘bosses’ inside their own castle. 
Perhaps the most interesting moral 
to be drawn from the story is that Wil- 
son did this because he was a better 
demagogue, a more practical politi- 
cian, with a keener grip of the reali- 
ties of the situation than the party 
managers themselves. He knew the 
weakness of the party ties, even as he 
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knew the strength of the real issues 
that bound the party together. It is 
fascinating to imagine what might 
happen in England should there arise 
a politician with enough shrewdness, 


courage, and capacity to rate the - 


Party System at its proper value. 
Would he achieve some measure of the 
success that has made Woodrow Wil- 
son President of one of the mightiest 
nations in the world? 


THE OPIUM SCANDAL IN CHINA 


WE note with satisfaction that the 
American Government has protested 
against the revival of the opium traf- 
fic by the Chinese Government. So 
many horrible things are happening 
nearer home that this very gross scan- 
dal in the Far East has not received 
due attention. It will be remembered 
that in 1907 the British Government 
agreed to reduce the Indian opium im- 
ports into China and to extinguish 
them gradually on condition that the 
Chinese Government made propor- 
tionate restrictions in the production 
of native opium. In 1911 a further 
treaty was signed under which all legal 
traffic in Indian opium came to an end 
on April 1, 1917. On that date the 
Opium Combine — the group of Brit- 
ish merchants engaged in the traffic — 
which had already made enormous 
profits, found itself with 1,576 chests 
of opium on its hands. It was very 
anxious to dispose of them, and early 
in 1917 President Feng Kuo-Cheng en- 
tered into a contract to buy them on 
behalf of the Chinese Government, 
which was to sell the opium to the pub- 
lic. This would have meant the revival 
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of the opium traffic in its full force, 
since the Indian chests would have 
been merely a cover for an unlimited 
trade. It is characteristic of the cor- 
ruption of the transaction that though 
the Government was to pay 8,200 taels 
per chest, the combine was to receive 
only 5,700 taels; the difference, robbed 
from the public treasury, was to be 
pocketed by Feng Kuo-Cheng and his 
associates. The Chinese Parliament 
— the assembly which Feng and Tuan 
Chi-Jui and the Peking militarists dis- 
solved and which is now at Canton — 
vetoed the contract. When this Par- 
liament had been got rid of the scheme 
was revived, and in June the Govern- 
ment bought the chests at 6,200 taels 
each from the Opium Combine and re- 
sold them to a syndicate (which is 
given a monopoly of the opium traffic) 
at 8,000 taels in consideration of a 
loan of $5,000,000. The sum received 
by the Opium Combine is some £2,- 
000,000; the profit netted by the Pe- 
king Government is about £600,000 
plusaloan. But that is only a part of 
its loot. The syndicate is composed of 
high Peking officials, so that the: Pe- 
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king Government in its personal and 
private capacity has every prospect of 
making immense profits from the 
monopoly of opium-selling. 

Of course the Government pretends 
that the opium will be sold only for 
‘medicinal’ purposes and under strict 
regulation; but nobody in China be- 
lieves that. It is universally believed 
that under cover of the purchases 
from the Opium Combine full, un- 
limited trade will be carried on, and, 
indeed, reports are numerous of the 
revival of opium-growing in China. 
It would be difficult to find a parallel 
in the records of modern Goverment 
to this hideous restoration by an Ad- 
ministration, for corrupt gain, of a 
business which has been a scourge of a 
nation, and which that nation itself 
has made the greatest efforts to over- 
come. Public opinion in China de- 
nounces the transaction, but the Gov- 
ernment which carries it through en- 
joys the support of the Allies. In 
China it is believed that Japanese 
financiers have provided the money 
for the $5,000,000 loan, presumably 
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in consideration of a share of the prof- 
its of the opium monopoly. The Amer- 
ican Government, resting on its treaty 
rights, has protested to the Chinese 
Government, but there is no word of a 
protest from the British Government. 
Yet we have a double duty in this mat- 
ter. The Opium Combine, which sold 
the opium to the Peking Government 


‘and so laid the foundations of this en- 


terprise, is composed of British sub- 
jects. The British Government has 
special treaty rights in connection 
with opium,-and had been foremost in 
its labors to suppress the trade. It 
should have been foremost now in 
vetoing its revival by the corrupt 
gang at Peking. We are quite sure 
that our Minister at Peking is 
not responsible for our failure so far 
to act with vigor and decision, 
for it has been his just pride to 
have taken the lead in rooting out 
opium in China. The causes for 
our delay must be sought elsewhere. 
But it is time they were swept away. 
The honor of this country is at 


stake. 














THE MISLEADINGS OF INSTINCT 


BY HORACE HUTCHINSON 


In those diaries of a field naturalist 
which Sir Herbert Maxwell calls Mem- 
ories of the Months you will find it writ- 
ten ‘Still more extraordinary was the 
behavior of the blue titmouse, as de- 
scribed by Mr. W. Farrer. The female 
was sitting hard upon her eggs; her 
mate brought her so many caterpillars 
that she could eat no more, and re- 
fused to take any; whereupon he di- 
rected his attention to a brood of 
young hedge sparrows in a nest a few 
yards distant from his own establish- 
ment, and Mr. Farrer succeeded in 
photographing him in the act of feed- 
ing the nestlings of a species so little 
akin to his own as Accentor modularis. 
The good Samaritan himself,’ Sir Her- 
bert adds, ‘did not take a more liberal 
view of the question — Who is my 
neighbor?’ 

Thus comments Sir Herbert; but, of 
course, he knows — no one better — 
that it is with no idea of helping an- 
other — nor even of charity to its own 
babes — or of ‘playing the good Sa- 
maritan,’ as he says, that the tit- 
mouse so acted. Such an idea implies 
a mental conception quite impossible 
for the mentality of such a creature. 
What it was doing was simply gratify- 
ing its personal instinct to collect cat- 
erpillars and stuff them down some- 
body’s gaping throat — his mate’s for 
choice, but, failing her gullet, then 
some other. Thus, too, the cuckoo’s 
foster parents. ‘Thus, too, those ant 
communities which cherish in their 
midst the beetles of the Lomechusa 
clan which prey on the very ants, or 
on their larve. Yet the ants nurse and 


clean and shift these beetle larve with 
identically the same care as they give 
to their own. And here we see how 
wonderfully. Providence has contrived 
all things for the best — or, if you like 
it better, how wonderfully evolution 
has worked out its problems. To me it 
seems to matter not at all which you 
say, so long as you realize that it is by 
the way of evolution that Providence 
has decreed that the world shall go. 
These Lomechuse breed so fast and 
are so carnivorous that if the ants let 
them alone they would quickly eat the 
ants out of house and home and very 
existence; but this care which the ants 
bestow on their larve, in common 
with their own. though exactly suited 
to the ant larve, in the changes of 
temperature and of moisture into 
which they bring them, is absolutely 
fatal to all but a very small percentage 
of the beetle babies. Thus a fair bal- 
ance is struck. If the ants had even a 
feeble glimmer of intelligence to enable 
them to realize the Lomechuse as 
their enemies, and therefore to deny 
them their nursing care, then they 
would infallibly so allow the number 
of their foes to increase as to eat them 
to their deaths. Fortunately for their 
own survival they are so little respect- 
ers of persons that they do for their 
deadliest enemies as for their own 
most cherished babes, and slay their 
thousands by this misdirected moth- 
erly care. 

The observations of a very famous 
French field-naturalist have recently 
been made more easy for an English 
reader by translation into his own 
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tongue. These are the Souvenirs En- 
tomologiques of M. Fabre, of which a 
portion is given into our hands in one 
large and well-illustrated volume,with 
the title of The Wonders of Instincts. 
It is a good title, for the instinctive 
operations which it reveals to us are 
truly most wonderful. Yet it is a title 
which might be exchanged, with very 
little loss of aptness, for that which 
gives its name to this article. We mar- 
vel — we can never cease to marvel — 
at the inspiration which moves the 
solitary wasp to store the cell made 


for its young with just such food as | 


will best suit that babe which is yet 
unborn and which the parent will 
never see. We are filled with admira- 
tion of the secret motive which leads 
the grub of the Great Capricorn, after 
many months of boring in the heart of 
the hard tree-trunk, to bite its way, 
just before undergoing the change into 
the pupal form, almost to the very 
outside of the stem, so that only a thin 
rind shall be left for piercing by the 
perfect insect after the last metamor- 
phosis. In its final perfection it has 
none of the great timber-cleaving jaws 
of the grub: but how was the grub to 
know this; who taught him? Surely 
none but He who ‘binds the sweet in- 
fluence of the Pleiades and looses the 
bands of Orion.’ Such foreknowledge 
is very far beyond the scope of any 
such faculty as our human reason. 
And yet, after a while of wondering 
out these seeming miracles which in- 
stinct prompts, we find ourselves, as 
we read M. Fabre’s pages, again and 
again amazed at the idiotic acts, as our 
human reason would pronounce them, 
to which this same instinct moves the 
creatures. There is one of the spiders 
which, so soon as she has laid her eggs 
and collected them into a ball of web, 
attaches the ball to her own hinder 
parts, and so travels about with it. 
From time to time she elevates it into 
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the sunlight so that the eggs shall have 
the favor of the incubating warmth of 
the sun. M. Fabre, experimenting, 
found that the spider was not the least 
particular whether it were her own ball 
of eggs or another’s which she thus at- 
tached to herself. Further, he found 
her to be equally content with a ball of 
cork, or of rolled-up silk as with a ball 
of eggs, and that she would sun this 
barren bale of stuff exactly as if it were 
a pregnant sack of eggs. The evidence 
is simple — that so long as she could 
gratify the instinctive craving for the 
sensation of a bag or ball of something 
attached to her, she was well satisfied. 
The psychological value of M. Fabre’s 
work and testimony is great, quite 
apart from its passing interest for him 
who runs as he reads. Once for all he 
must surely have exploded the myth 
that instinct is reason in little, or that 
reason grows out of instinct. Quite ob- 
viously they are plants of a different 
species. He quotes Lacordaire, in his 
Introduction to Entomology, referring 
to the burying beetles, as a glaring in- 
stance of an advocate of the reason- 
ex-instinct myth: ‘“The following 
case,” he [that is, Lacordaire] con- 
tinues, “recorded by Gledditsch, has 
also every indication of the interven- 
tion of reason. One of his friends, 
wishing to desiccate a frog, placed it 
on the top of a stick thrust into the 
ground, in order to make sure that the 
Necrophori (burying beetles) should 
not come and carry it off. But this 
precaution was of no effect; the in- 
sects, being unable to reach the frog, 
dug under the stick and, having 
caused it to fall, buried it as well as 
the body.”’ Lacordaire cites this as 
an instance of reason in the beetles 
deliberately working under the stick’s 
base in order to insure its fall. M. 
Fabre, by probing the stick obliquely 
into the ground and hanging a mole so 
that it was suspended clear of the 
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stick, proved that the beetles would 
always dig directly under the carrion. 
Thus digging, they would inevitably 
loosen the base of an upright stick by 
which it was supported, but they never 
disturbed at all the earth around the 
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base of an inclined support. The con- 
clusion of the matter is that reason is 
no more made out of instinct than an 
apple dumpling out of a pancake, 
though both are made by the same 
cook! 


SUCCESS 


It was said in one of the papers the 
other day that the recent success of 
the Allied armies in France and else- 
where made Mr. Lloyd George regard 
this as a favorable moment for a 
general election. Success is certainly 
the most cunning of canvassers, the 
most persuasive of electioneerers. The 
statesman who can come on to a plat- 
form arm-in-arm with success is his 
own picture poster and needs no 
others. Every politician knows this, 
and hence every politician claims suc- 
cess as his fidus Achates. He repre- 
sents the record of his own party as 
one of almost miraculous triumph, and 
that of his opponents as one of ghastly 
failure. Get it into the head of the 
public that such-and-such a statesman 
is the man who failed, and it is un- 
likely that he will even be given an 
opportunity to succeed. Get it into 
the head of the public that he is a man 
who has succeeded, and he may fail 
fifty times without losing its confi- 
dence. For to seem to succeed is bet- 
ter than to succeed, and to seem to 
fail is worse than to fail. This being 
so, politics becomes an affair not of 
exact bookkeeping but of window- 
dressing. The politician must be a 
good showman of success. He must be 
able to dazzle the eye, and he must be 
able to prevent his rival’s shop-win- 


dow from dazzling the eye. He may 
do the latter in several ways. He may 
dim the window with a great expendi- 
ture of breath, or he may make dex- 
terous use of the blackening process, 
or he may trust to the suggestive 
power of dogmatic statement. To call 
an enemy a failure in a domineering 
tone will in the end convince many 
people that he is a failure. The man 
with a loud voice has most of us for his 
courtiers. We feel that anything said 
in so loud a voice as that must have 
something in it. He is our emperor, 
and, though he were naked, we find 
some element in us ready to do homage 
to his beautiful clothes. The average 
man is a born follower, and he is un- 
happy until he has met someone to 
whom he can swear allegiance. He is 
anxious to find someone who speaks 
ten times as confidently as he himself 
feels. He has confidence only in con- 
fidence, and all he asks is to be allowed 
to listen open-mouthed either to its 
boasts of triumph or to its diatribes 
against an opponent’s failure. There 
is no doubt that Mr. Asquith’s loss of 
the Premiership was due largely to his 
inability to play the part of a mimic 
Jupiter. He did not know how to 
destroy his enemies with the thunder- 
bolt of a boast. His success in many 
fields was immense. He raised huge 
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armies, he preserved the unity and 
spirit of the nation in dark days. His- 
torians will it is certain, differ as to 
whether or not he might have done a 
great deal more. But we fancy no one 
will take the view of the extreme 
critics of his own time that it was only 
owing to his feebleness that the war 
was not won in a few months. Every 
intelligent man now sees that no Eng- 
lish Prime Minister not possessed of 
the power of working miracles could 
have brought about the defeat of 
Germany in a short war. There are 
those who argue that it could have 
been done in the Near East, but no 
one in his senses believes it could have 
been done in the West, and it was in 
the West — for all sorts of reasons — 
that the great offensive of the war was 
bound to take place. Any Prime Min- 
ister was doomed to be a failure in the 
sense of failing to win the war in the 
first year, or even in the second year, 
just as any man setting out to walk to 
Brighton is doomed to be a failure in 
the sense of failing to reach Brighton 
at the end of one or two or three hours. 
Mr. Asquith’s critics blamed him not 
only for his avoidable errors of states- 
manship — which, he being human, 
were considerable — but for the logic 
of inevitable circumstances. He was 
starred and headlined all over the 
country as England’s greatest failure, 
till so many people began to believe 
it that it was no longer possible for 
him to continue in the Premiership. 
Whether he had failed or not, he as- 
suredly seemed to have failed. He fell 
a victim to his reputation, not to his 
record. In the irony of events, people 
who denounced Mr. Asquith for not 
having won the war at the end of the 
second year did not denounce Mr. 
Lloyd George for not having won the 
war at the end of the third or fourth 
year. The successful man is he who 
can impute all his failures to circum- 
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stances and all his successes to himself. 

Success, indeed, is largely a matter 
of producing the right illusion. Was 
Pitt a success as a war Premier? His 
friends said in public that he was, and 
Canning glorified him as ‘the pilot 
who weathered the storm.’ But in 
private Canning groaned over his 
chief’s feebleness and vacillation. The 
illusion of success has lived in history, 
however, and though Macaulay gives 
a withering list of the disasters for 
which he was responsible, and though 
the author of Ordeal by Battle dismisses 
him with a sublime pat on the head, 
Mr. Pitt will go on in the world’s 
esteem, filling the part of the states- 
man who opposed and vanquished — 
though he died before the victory was 
won — Napoleon. The truth is, Pitt 
has established himself as a success, 
and at mention of his name most of us 
are in the mood for cheers. The type 
of success is the singer or music-hall 
star whom we applaud as soon as he 
appears on the stage before he has 
even opened his lips. Those who have 
never seen him before applaud. Mani- 
festly, it is reputation, not achieve- 
ment, that makes them so enthusias- 
tic. People who go to the theatre in 
this mood are seldom disappointed. 
They cheer their idea of a performer 
rather than the performer himself, and 
self-deception is so easy that nearly 
everybody who expects to be delighted 
by a public favorite is in the event 
delighted. Stendhal, if we remember 
accurately, mentions success among 
those things that help the process of 
‘crystallization’ in love. And, if lovers 
are easily won by success, how much 
more easy it must be to win admirers 
by it! Noone has admirers so stanch 
as the successful man. They will over- 
look, and even deny, the existence of 
the most glaring faults in him. They 
will regard criticism of him as cal- 
umny. They will follow him to the 














death of his reputation. What greater 
loyalty can any man ask than that? 
No one likes to beassociated with wan- 
ing things. Men have a superstitious 
fear that, by some magical means, 
they suffer a loss of strength from 
associations of this kind. Savages and 
simple people fear for this reason the 
waning moon and the ebbing tide. It 
is not only in Mr. Masefield’s plays 
that grandfathers depart this life dur- 
ing the ebb-tide. The superstition is 
world-wide. Life and strength with- 
draw with the waters. Similarly, no 
decent savage will cut his nails, or in- 
deed take any other important step in 
life, during the waning of the moon. 
He has no wish to act under the ban- 
ner of failure. He believes, at least in 
England, that the waning moon is so 
hostile to life that mushrooms will not 
grow during that season. Civilized 
people are moved by much the same 
superstitions in their political and 
literary inclinations. They are as 
terrified of a waning boom as savages 
are of a waning moon. They vote for 
the man who has all the other votes. 
They are ready to believe that Stephen 
Phillips is a new Marlowe, while his 
boom is in the ascendant; but, when 
his boom declines, who is left with 
even a moderate epithet of praise for 
him? It was said of a certain neutral 
nation at the beginning of the war 
that she would eventually ‘run to the 
aid of the victor.’ Most of us do that 
every day. Victory is one of the divin- 
ities whom all men, apart from an 
occasional disgruntled old Cato, wor- 
ship. The Athenians went so far as to 
build a temple to it. 

There is no doubt that the tendency 
of human beings to worship success is 
chiefly responsible for the fact that 
the German people acquiesced with so 
few protests when their Government 
plunged them into an unjust war. 
Prussian militarism — how absurd the 
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phrase is beginning to sound now, es- 
pecially when pronounced with a Scot- 
tish accent!— had been a remarkable 
success, from a vulgar point of view, 
ever since the war with Austria and 
France about half a century ago. It 
had all the appearance of success in 
the eyes of many people even in the 
first two or three years of the present 
war. It was the idolatry of success 
that poisoned the national life of the 
German people. The world cannot do 
a greater service to the German people 
than by associating militarism in their 
minds, not with success, but with fail- 
ure. If we might mix our metaphors a 
little madly, after the manner of Sir 
Boyle Roche, we should say that what 
the world has to do to Prussia is to 
teach it that this golden calf with the 
mailed fist has feet of clay. For wars 
only begin to be discredited when they 
are unsuccessful wars. As Professor 
Pollard showed some time ago, even 
the war against the American colonies 
became generally unpopular in Eng- 
land only when it did not succeed. 
Great. English statesmen opposed it 
from the first as no German statesman 
of the first rank, unless we count Herr 
Liebknecht as such, opposed the pres- 
ent war. But it is not only in horse 
racing that the mob is a great lover of 
winners. Lost causes leave the sub- 
urbs cold. To make militarism a lost 
cause will probably secure for it the 
enthusiasm of an occasional poet (mi- 
nor) and paradoxical essayist, but the 
schoolmasters and shopkeepers will 
hasten away from it as though it were 
a rotting carcass. If we are to have an 
election, however, it will mean that 
our statesmen will be engaged not only 
in manceuvring militarism into failure 
on the battlefield, but in manceuvring 
their opponents into failure at home. 
Each party will represent itself as the 
party of success, real or hypothetical. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s friends will con- 
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tend that he has been a marvelous suc- 
cess; his opponents, pointing to the 
coal muddle, the shipping shortage, 
the threatened bread muddle, the de- 
feat of the fifth army, will probably 
attempt to emphasize those things in 
which he may be represented to have 
failed. We heard a iady praising the 
King to a middle-aged man in the 
train the other day. “He must be a 
very hard-working man,’ she said, 
nodding her head wistfully. ‘Yes,’ 
agreed the other; ‘but the wonderful 
man seems to me to be Lloyd George. 
Whenever there’s a muddle he comes 
and pulls us out of it. Look at the 
munitions muddle. Look at the single 
command. He did it all.’ We sup- 
pose the other side would reply that 
the shortage of munitions, having 
made itself apparent, would have 
The New Statesman 
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been remedied here, as in Germany, 
even if Lord Northcliffe and Mr. 
Lloyd George had never lifted a finger. 
Circumstances made it compulsory. 
Abraham Lincoln said during the 
American Civil War that circum- 
stances had governed him, not he cir- 
cumstances, and that is frequently the 
position of a statesman during a great 
war. But the public demands a per- 
sonification of success. And every 
politician does his best to be the im- 
personator. We are the last to say 
that there are not — thank God — 
other elements that make for the tri- 
umph of a political party at the polls. 
But no party need trouble itself to 
appeal for the votes of the mass of 
human beings that cannot put itself 
forward as being in some way or other 
the party of the rising tide. 


A WAR PLAY BY MAETERLINCK 


The Burgomaster of Stilemonde, 
translated into English by Mr. Teix- 
eira de Mattos (Methuen, 5s.), is the 
notable effort of a graceful visionary 
to draw breath in the harsh world of 
contemporary realities. M. Maeter- 
linck absents him from felicity awhile 
— the felicity of piling up treasure for 
the humble or re-arousing for us the 
poignant terrors and speculations of 
childhood — to write a tragedy of 
Belgium invaded. The enterprise is, 
in the strict sense of the word, praise- 
worthy, and we wish from the heart 
that we could praise it. But M. Mae- 
terlinck would be the last to shield 
himself as a dramatist behind the 
cause of his country, and we suspect 
that he will not be greatly surprised to 


find himself, as the author of The 
Burgomaster of Stilemonde, among 
that increasing company of drama- 
tists whose excellent intentions in at- 
tempting to stage the moral issues of 
August, 1914, must be invoked in ex- 
tenuation of their achievement. We 
English can well afford to forgive M. 
Maeterlinck for The Burgomaster. 
Two of our best dramatists, Sir James 
Barrie and Stephen Philipps, recently 
essayed to do what M. Maeterlinck 
has here attempted. The result was 
something not far removed from the 
level of the old recruiting poster, now 
mercifully vanished from our walls. 
M. Maeterlinck’s Burgomaster is bet- 
ter than anything the English theatre 
has had to show concerning the war. 

















M. Maeterlinck’s failure is in some 
ways more disappointing than the 
failure of our English dramatists. 
England has escaped fouling by the 
invader. The setting of the tragedy of 
August, 1914, was not among English 
villages and homesteads; we have not 
felt the iron enter into the soul of our 
country. To the English dramatist 
the events of August, 1914, appeared 
rather as an abstract Miracle Play 
wherein evil grappled with good, a 
foul ‘ismus’ with a radiant ‘ism,’ 
than as an imminent defilement. We 
had not the motive and the cue for 
passion which Verhaeren and Cam- 
maerts and Maeterlinck had. From 
them we might reasonably expect 
something more in the nature of Me- 
strovic’s Serbian women than in the 
nature of our own sententious para- 
bles and unrealized melodramas. But 
the poetic cry has yet to come from 
tortured Belgium. ; 

What we most miss in the war 
play of M. Maeterlinck is precisely the 
note of passion which surely we have 
some right to seek and to expect. It is 
as though someone had come upon the 
murdered body of his mother and in 
place of the poignant, personal lament, 
instead of the cry which must find an 
‘answer in the heart of every mother’s 
son, we heard a calm, clear voice, 
quietly and without prejudice, discus- 
sing this unexpected contingency. It 
is a strange freak of the literary tem- 
perament which enables M. Maeter- 
linck to infect us with a cold terror of 
unknown presences, to conceive of a 
world where the bravest feel like chil- 
dren abandoned in the dark and even 
a hero’s voice is like the whine of a 
gnat among gathering shadows, and 
yet condemns him to leave us un- 
moved, almost untouched and wholly 
unimpressed, by his presentment of 
the mailed and positive terror which 
stalked into the Belgian villages in 
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August, 1914. M. Maeterlinck seems 
paralyzed by reality. He has an im- 
agination which starts at a shadow, 
which can animate the impalpable and 
discover tragedies in the void, but 
which seems powerless to invest with 
life the fears and passions of sensible, 
warm humanity. The tragedy of his 
burgomaster seems less to concern us 
than the tragedy of Tintagiles, though 
we know why the burgomaster died 
and have no very clear idea why 
Tintagiles was slain. 

M. Maeterlinck’s burgomaster is 
responsible for the good conduct of a 
little town in the occupation of the 
enemy. A German officer is murdered 
upon his estate. Either the culprit 
must be found or the burgomaster 
must be shot as an example. The 
burgomaster’s daughter is married to 
a German lieutenant and this lieuten- 
ant is one of the officers-in-charge. Un- 
der German military law it is the lieu- 
tenant’s duty to give the word of com- 
mand to the firing party which will 
carry out the sentence of death upon 
his wife’s father. To test the young 
officer’s discipline his superior ‘insists 
that he shall perform this duty or him- 
self be shot. The burgomaster, to save 
his son-in-law, prevails upon him to 
obey. The young officer is ultimately 
spared the duty after his dilemma 
has been morally and dramatically 
treated from almost every point of 
view. 

Such is the story, a story, one would 
imagine, to search the Keart and give 
the poet an opportunity for speaking 
with the voice of his martyred coun- 
try, rising to the heights of tragic pas- 
sion, of showing nobility her feature 
and bloodguiltiness his proper image. 
But we read only a cool, clear disquisi- 
tion, a series of elaborate arguments. 
We perceive the burgomaster as a 
faultless ethical gymnast, but no man 
of flesh and blood doomed to suffer the 
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death. He argues with the ignorant 
poor man taken in mistake for the 
crime that it would not be right for an 
innocent man to be shot in the place of 
his master, who was really responsi- 
ble; he argues with his daughter that 
she cannot ask her husband to die un- 
less she too is prepared to die; he 
argues that it would be folly for both 
of them to die for the sake of a scruple. 
There is a perpetual contest of nobility 
throughout the play, because it lacks 
passion, because it is conducted with 
an exasperating formality and com- 
pleteness in the very jaws of death, 
makes death itself unreal and sets us 
incongruously thinking of persons po- 
litely contesting the right to yield first 
entry to a levée of the seven deadly 
virtues. We say to ourselves as we 
read: ‘But the Germans are in Bel- 
gium and somebody has really to be 
shot to-morrow.’ Then metaphori- 
cally we rub our eyes and wonder 
what we are all doing in this land of 
Marivaux. Weare far from suggesting 
that a dramatist should not ‘moralize 
the spectacle,’ more particularly such 
a spectacle as Louvain and Aerschot 
presented to civilization in August, 
1914; but to linger upon nice problems 
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of conduct, to divide the act into three 
parts, to do, to act, and to perform, 
when the dramatist should be over- 
whelming us with pity and terror, up- 
lifting us to the heights of sacrifice or 
infecting us with passionate anger, is 
not the part of a poet. The whole play 
is so curiously stilted in method, con- 
struction, delivery, and temper that 
we can only regard it as a duty patri- 
otically performed against the grain 
of M. Maeterlinck’s literary disposi- 
tion. It should be read, if read at all, 
as a curiosity of literature. We en- 
counter here a literary Hamlet. He 
can weep for Hecuba-Melisande. His 
imagination leaps to life at contem- 
plation of a painted sorrow. But his 
imagination is powerless to act in the 
presence of a real catastrophe. There 
is no suggestion here that M. Maeter- 
linck does not feel his country’s trag- 
edy or that he has no personal passion 
to unloose. We merely note that 
whatever he may feel about August, 
1914, he is unable to express it im- 
aginatively. The Burgomaster of Stile- 
monde is an exercise upon a given 
theme —a theme which M. Maeter- 
linck has chosen as a patriot and 
failed to illuminate as a poet. 














WAR-TIME FINANCE 


COAL PRODUCTION 


AccorDING to a return issued by the 
coal controller, the amount of coal 
raised in the United Kingdom during 
the 32 weeks ended on August 17 last 
was 140,958,000 tons, compared with 
154,450,000 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1917; the deficit is, therefore, 
equal to 13,492,000 tons, or nearly 9 
per cent. Examining the monthly 
figures, we notice that the 1918 output 
was in all cases lower than that for 
1917. Hence the influenza epidemic is 
not altogether responsible for the de- 
crease. In the best month, February, 
the coal raised showed a decline of 
740,000 tons compared with 1917. 
The biggest decreases in any of the 
four-weekly periods to which the re- 
turns before us relate occurred in May 
and July, and amounted to 3,235,000 
and 3,220,000 tons respectively. The 
decline was due mainly to the reduc- 
tion in the labor at the mines and to 
the decreased efficiency of the under- 
ground workers who were left, espe- 
cially of hewers and trammers. Statis- 
tics as to the number of employees in 
coal mines are difficult to obtain. We 
know that well over 400,000 miners 
have joined the colors, and that the 
filling up of the last quota had to be 
deferred on account of the seriousness 
of the coal position. Despite the great 
hardship and inconvenience to which 
industrial and domestic consumers 
were subjected last winter, recruiting 
from the mines has not altogether 
ceased. From the official returns is- 
sued in regard to unemployment we 
find that in December last approxi- 
mately 549,000 workpeople were en- 
gaged at coal mining. In July the 


figure had fallen to 490,000. The de- 
crease was general throughout the 
United Kingdom, amounting in Eng- 
land and Wales to 53,000 and in Scot- 
land to 6,000. Its effect was to some 
extent offset by a fractional advance 
in the average number of days worked 
per week in the collieries. 

It had been hoped that increased 
wages, combined with the well-known 
urgency of our needs, would induce a 
substantial rise in the output per head 
of our miners. Such has not been the 
case; but the blame rests largely on 
factors over which the miners have no 
control. Few realize the great calls 
made on the physique of underground 
workers, especially of those engaged 
at the coal face. Without an abund- 
ance of nourishing food the efficiency 
of these workers is bound to deterio- 
rate. .Besides, there seems to be a 
natural tendency towards a fall in 
unit output in the British mines. This 
tendency was noticeable before the 
war. Compared with the United 
States the efficiency of our workers 
ten years ago was only one half, if we 
may judge by the figures as to the out- 
put of coal per person employed. It 
was also less than the similar figure 
for Germany. The preéminence of the 
United States was probably due, first, 
to superior colliery equipment, es- 
pecially in regard to machinery, and, 
secondly, to the better arrangement 
of working shifts and more suitable 
fixing of hours. The margin of supe- 
riority in output claimed by Germany 
was not so great, and it was, perhaps, 
caused by the same reasons as oper- 
ated in the case of the United States. 
Generally speaking, as the British 
mines were the first to be thoroughly 
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exploited, their richest seams have 
been exhausted, and recourse is now 
being had to thinner and poorer veins. 
Other countries, on the contrary, are 
still engaged on the richer and more 
easily worked seams, which allow of a 
greater individual output per miner. 
The introduction of shorter hours in 
the United Kingdom has had, so far as 
can be ascertained, no very appre- 
ciable effect on the coal output; but 
workmen appear to be imbued with 
the idea that a rise in output beyond 
a certain level would react unfavora- 
bly on themselves. There is no doubt 
that this was the case under most of 
the sliding-scale agreements. By these 
agreements wages were governed by 
the market price of coal, and the latter 
was chiefly determined by the relation 
of supply to demand. Heavy coal sup- 
plies naturally caused a decline in 
price, and, therefore, in wages. Most 
of the underground workers, such as 
putters, hewers, and stonemen, who 
are paid at piecework rates, accord- 
ingly suffered. ; 
Statistics of coal output for differ- 
ent countries are not a conclusive in- 
dex as to the efficiency of miners. In 
some cases the amount raised per head 
is taken to be the total output divided 
by the number of men below the sur- 
face. In others the number of surface 
and underground workers is brought 
into the calculation, and the amount 
raised per head is, therefore, substan- 
tially less. The proportion of surface 
men has increased considerably of late 
years in England, and this has had the 
effect of lowering the English figures. 
Again, much useless clay and rubbish 
is raised with the coal, and practice 
differs in various countries as to the in- 
clusion of this material with the figures 
of coal output. Other factors which 
influence the output in divers ways 
are legislation and royalty payments. 
These also materially affect the pit- 


head price of coal. Before the war it 
was estimated that the cost of a ton of 
coal at pit-head was accounted for as 
to little more than one half by labor 
charges, while the rest went to the pay- 
ment of maintenance and manage- 
ment expenses, royalties, rates and 
taxes, and profits. Wages now do not 
bear such a precise relation to the sell- 
ing price of coal, but in many cases 
royalties are determined on that basis. 
Hence results a double burden to the 
consumer. When the price of coal is 
advanced to recoup the colliery pro- 
prietors for increased wages to miners, 
the royalty owners demand an increase 
in their royalties. Though they may 
be technically entitled to it, yet their 
case falls to the ground when we con- 
sider that the advance in prices is only 
just sufficient to defray increased work- 
ing costs, and does not represent any 
additional profit to the mine-owner. 
The consumer has to bear the rise in 
wages, and also the rise in royalties, 
where it is granted. It is difficult to 
suggest a remedy, since royalty own- 
ers are entitled to demand the observ- 
ance of agreements. Moreover, the 
method of paying royalties differs con- 
siderably. In some places a fixed frac- 
tion of the price realized at pit-head 
for the coal is charged. In others the 
royalty does not vary according to the 
price of coal, but is fixed at so much 
per ton. In Nottingham a ‘footage 
royalty’ is paid, and this varies accord- 
ing to the thickness of the seam; while 
in Yorkshire an ‘acreage royalty’ is 
paid on the actual area of coal worked. 
Dead-rents also enter into the account, 
and the whole question is very in- 
volved. The present is, therefore, not 
an opportune time for seeking a settle- 
ment of the royalty problem, espe- 
cially as the nationalization of coal 
mines may soon be a question of prac- 
tical politics. Other removable causes 
which militate against increase of out- 
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put should, however, be remedied. 
The coming winter will entail many 
hardships for those at home and on 
active service unless the miners and 
the colliery and royalty owners coOper- 
ate to maximize output. Stocks in all 
households and in public utility under- 
takings are down ‘to a very low ebb 
and need to be replenished. The grow- 
ing number of American troops at the 
front will mean an increased output 
of munitions from our factories at 
home and an increased consumption 
of coal abroad. Besides, the normal 
' requirements of the navy, of all our 
European Allies, and of many neutral 
countries to which we are pledged to 
supply coal, must be met. Some of 
these needs will have to go very short 
if the raising of coal is not accelerated 
both here and in Ireland. 
The Statist 


A NEW FRENCH LOAN 


Tue terms of subscription to the 
new French War Loan are embodied 


in a Bill introduced by the Finance — 


Minister. The amount is unlimited, 
and the rate of interest four per cent; 
the price of issue and other details are 
to be fixed by decree. The loan is to 
take the form of Rentes Perpetuelles, 
repayable in 1944 at earliest, and ex- 
empt from all taxation. Coupons of 
the four and five per cent loans falling 
due in November and December of 
this year are to be accepted in pay- 
ment; so are National Defense Bonds 
and Treasury Bills, at one fourth to 
one half per cent above their nominal 
value. The bonds will be received in 
payment of the tax on war profits. 
Applicants are to be allowed to pay 
half their subscriptions in the coupons 
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of the Russian State loans and State- 
guaranteed railway loans already over- 
due, or falling due this year; but, in 
order to check speculation in these 
coupons, their purchase below face 
value is prohibited, under penalty of 
fines and annulment of the contract of 
purchase. This provision is a com- 
promise between the policy previously 
adopted by the Government of itself 
paying the coupons, which was sus- 
pended some months ago, and that of 
refusal to pay them at all. The former 
policy would doubtless have roused 
active opposition among the Social- 
ists; the latter was hardly practicable, 
for investment in Russian securities 
has been encouraged by the French 
Government ever since the announce- 
ment of the Russo-French alliance, 
and investors have been told by their 
financial advisers that Russian loans 
were as good as French. The provi- 
sion is now officially defended on the 
ground that they have shown their 
perception of the interests of France. 
A similar arrangement has been sug- 
gested with regard to Russian coupons 
held in Great Britain, at any rate, in 
respect of the portion, if any, of the 
new loan which may be offered for 
subscription here. But its adoption 
seems unlikely. The decision of the 
French Government strengthens the 
plea put forward by the Temps for the 
establishment after the conclusion of 
peace of a Debt Council for Russia on 
the model of those which have worked 
so successfully in Turkey and Greece. 
But that must depend on the degree 
in which Russia can be reorganized 
before the Peace Congress meets. A 
Debt Council would not be needed by 
a strong and rehabilitated Russian 
State. 
The Economist 











BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall have in 
preparation a new work of reminis- 
cence and criticism by Mr. Arthur Sy- 
mons, entitled Color Studies in Paris, 
dealing with the literary and theatri- 
cal life in the French capital before the 
war, with character sketches of Mal- 
larmé, Verlaine, Yvette Guilbert, Aris- 
tide Bruant, and others. 


Messrs. Skeffington are about to 
publish a volume entitled The Prisoner 
of War in Germany, by Dr. Daniel J. 
McCarthy, who investigated the sub- 
ject on behalf of the United States 
Embassy in Berlin in 1916. Ambassa- 
dor Gerard bears witness that it was 
largely owing to Dr. McCarthy’s work 
in this connection that better treat- 
ment was meted out by the Germans 
to their prisoners of war. 


The pamphlet in which Viscount 


Grey recently sketched out his con- 


ception of a League of Nations in 
general terms is the first of a new 
series to be published by the Oxford 
University Press, in which various 
writers of weight and standing will 
deal with different aspects of such a 
League. Among the pamphlets nearly 
ready are: “The League of Nations 
and the Coming Rule of Law,’ by Sir 
Frederick Pollock: ‘The League of 
Nations in History,’ by Professor 
A. F. Pollard; ‘The League of Nations 
and Labor,’ by Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
M.P.; and ‘The League of Nations 
and the Democratic Idea,’ by Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney’s new book is 
called Old Saws and Modern Instances 
(Chapman and Hall), and Mr. Court- 
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ney explains that his main desire in 
writing the book has been to illustrate 
modern questions by ancient examples 
—especially in the region of the 
drama. Thus he makes a study of 
Brieux in close connection with a study 
of Euripides, and in another chap- 
ter he contrasts and compares Mr. 
Hardy’s Dynasts with the great plays 
of Aschylus. The author states that 
an inquiry into the limitations of Dra- 
matic Realism is perhaps the most sub- 
stantive of the aims of his book, which 
also includes some purely historical 
essays. In his chapters on the Idea of 
Comedy and Realistic Drama Mr. 
Courtney shows extraordinary knowl- 
edge and grasp of his subject. 


It is announced that, in London, the 
price of the six-shilling novel will be in- 
creased to nine shillings — this be- 
cause of the paper shortage, and the 
increased cost of labor and produc- 
tion. The Manchester Guardian ques- 
tions whether so large an increase will 
do any good, even from the ‘pub- 
lishers’ point of view, and it asks: 


Who is going to pay nine shillings for 
fiction, and, apart from the output of a 
few established writers, what publisher is 
going to risk production at such a price? 
What will become of the struggling, un- 
known writer? The present difficulties in 
the publishing world could surely be solved 
by simpler remedies: For instance, novel- 
ists might be put on a strict paper ration. 
Let 150 pages a volume be the limit in 
bulk — even for Mr. Wells. The need to 
cultivate brevity would result in a two- 
fold benefit — an easing in the paper short- 
age, while the need to ‘cut the cackle and 
get to the horses’ would do more than a 
few existing literary styles immense good. 
Perhaps Mr. Wells will set the example. It 
might be terribly hard for him at first — 
restricted to, say, only half-a-dozen new 
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publications a year!—but in time he 
would find the necessary self-discipline a 
positive pleasure! 


The proposal of the Luxury Tax 
Committee in London to treat books 
as luxuries and to tax them accord- 
ingly, called out a joint protest from 
the Incorporated Society of Authors, 
the Publishers’ Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the Asso- 
ciated Booksellers, in which these 
objections were urged: 


In the truest sense every good book is 
educational. In the truest sense very few 
books are luxuries. A collector’s rarities 
and editions avowedly de luxe are excep- 
tions. Their aggregate sale, however, is so 
small that the revenue to be derived from 
a tax upon them would be negligible. 

On the other hand, the boon of general 
literature to-day, alike to our men on 
active service, our wounded in hospitals, 
and our people feeling the strain of war 
at home, is incalculable. Books are the 
direct source of instruction, solace, wisdom, 
recreation. They are the antidote to the 
materialism we are fighting to overthrow. 
It was an ironic coincidence which caused 
the House of Commons downstairs to be at 
work upon an Educational Bill, involving 
(justifiably enough) the expenditure of 
millions at the very moment when a Select 
Committee upstairs were planning an em- 
bargo upon the chief means of general 
education. 


Besides the Rackham edition of 
Swinburne’s poems of childhood, se- 
lected and arranged from the poet’s 
works by Mr. Edmund Gosse under 
the title of The Springtide of Life, and 
The Letters of Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, edited by Mr. Gosse and Mr. 
T. J. Wise in two volumes, which will 
probably be ready next month, Mr. 
Heinemann announces a second series 
of Swinburne’s essays on The Age of 
Shakespeare. The first volume of 


these critical studies of the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean dramatists ap- 
peared shortly before Swinburne’s 
death; the second, with the exception 
of the chapter on George Chapman— 
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issued in 1875, but long since out of 
print, and practically unobtainable — 
has remained unpublished in book 
form until now. The dramatists dealt 
with, in addition to Chapman, include .- 
Marlowe, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Day,.Massinger, Davenport, Nabbes, 
Brome, and Shirley. This volume, 
like the Letters, will appear under the 
joint editorship of Messrs. Gosse and 
Wise. 


Sir Charles Lyall’s paper on Some 
Aspects of Ancient Arabic Poetry as Il- 
lustrated by a Little-known Anthology, 
lately read before the British Academy 
(H. Milford), is of great interest. The 
anthology is the eighth century Mu- 
faddaliyat, which Sir Charles Lyall has 
edited and translated for the first time 
into English, though the publication 
is delayed by the war. The specimens 
of his versions, such as the Farewell to 
Youth, which begins 


Gone is Youth, gone with praise — Youth 
full of marvelous things! 

Gone! and that is a race wherein none may 
overtake, 


inspire a wish to read more of these old 
Arab poems. Sir Charles Lyall points 
out that the lyrical passages in the Old 
Testament, such as the lament of 
David over Saul and Jonathan, are 
closely akin to Arabian verse. Tenny- 
son’s Locksley Hall, suggested by the 
reading of a translation by Sir William 
Jones of Arabian poetry, is ‘staged 
just like an Arabian ode.’ Browning’s 
Muleykeh is a deliberate imitation of 
the Arabic, both in metre and in sub- 
ject. But years before he had in Abt 
Vogler ‘invented an English “'Tawil” 
without knowing anything of the Ara- 
bian metre’; the rhythm of the ‘ Tawil’ 
or long measure is, it seems, repro- 
duced accurately in such a line as ‘ Ye 
know why the forms are fair, ye hear 
how the tale is told.’ 





PRAYERS 
BY HELEN MITCHAM 


Beloved, I have lost the power to 


pray, 
Amid this sudden flame of swords 
laid bare, 
And these rebelling voices. . . . 
Oh! you say 
He is a Lover, and His ways are 
sweet, 
And then the blind fears swirl about 
my feet, 
And sweep me out to darkness, un- 
aware. 


Dear, I have knelt and kissed the 
Earth’s bare breast, 
In swift delight—if that were loving 


Him! 

And I have prayed — a pagan prayer 
at best, 

—If that were worship!—in the 
summer dawn. 

Now all my silver veils of faith are 
torn, 

And old familiar loves are strange 
and dim. 


All, all is wonder, wonder almost 
pain; 

Now men are crying of another 
dawn, 

That touches first the faces of the 
slain, 

— The dawn of lovelier wisdom in the 
world. 

Oh! Love, if you might see the fancies 
swirled 

Along the hidden ways of my own 
mind, 

You might lean to me, passionately 
kind, 

And pray, so that Truth’s first faint 
glimmering, 

There in the dark, might be a holier 
thing, 

Holy as prayers, although I cannot 
pray. 
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And I might laugh my sudden rap- 
turous scorn, 

At those who mock that vision of the 
Dawn! 


. The Poetry Review 


COTE 204 (AISNE) 


I have held my slopes in peace, 

Summer sunlight, drowsy winter, 
spring’s increase; 

I have kissed the feet of children, run- 
ning barefoot out of school, 

With my grasses, petal-cool; 

And the lark has nested on me, brood- 

ing, dreaming on my heart, 

Ere she soared to sing her part; 

And I know that once again, when 
this agony shall cease, 

I shall hold my slopes in peace. 


I have held my slopes in war, 

Trench and shell-hole, gaping crater, 
ruin sore; 

And I lay in waiting silence, like a 
wild thing in a snare, 

While the field-gray hordes were there, 

Till my own returned about me, swift 
as dawn when night-winds die, 

Tender-hued like distant sky, 

And their hearts shall beat to my 
heart in contentment evermore 

When I free my slopes from war. 


I shall hold my slopes in trust, 

Gift heroes, grave of martyrs, noble 

ust. 

My full heart enfolds the selfless, 
those who gave their lives for 
France; 

Over them the light winds dance, 

And the little flowers that seek the sun 
their memory shall keep 

Bright as smiles in happy sleep. 

Never blade more fierce than crocus- 
spears its flaming point shall thrust 

Where I hold my slopes in trust. 

Punch 





